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DRAWINGS BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


OUR after hour the train sped 
H on across the level prairie. 
Not a hill broke the straight, 
unvarying line of the horizon. Scarcely 
a rock rose to give a brief shelter from the 
heat. The long grass beside the track was dry. 
The sun shone hot and cloudless, and the air 
was sultry, although the month was only May. 

The passengers had settled themselves as 
comfortably as they could for the long journey 
to the East—railway travel sixty years ago 
was not what it is to-day. Even the crotchety 
old gentleman whom Lucy had been watching 
with amused eyes across the aisle had at last 
arranged his numerous cushions to his satis- 
faction and had composed himself for slum- 
ber. The severe-looking professor beyond was 
nodding over his book. Lucy Barclay looked 
over at them and down at the sleeping baby 
in her arms. Her own eyes were wide. She 
wondered how anyone could sleep in that 
car, when every turn of its wheels carried it 
nearer to the land of the rising sun—the goal 
of her heart’s desires! . 

That goal was Lucy’s home. Five years 
before, she had come with the young minis- 
ter, her husband, to the charge of his first 
parish in Lounsbury, Illinois. Five happy 
years they had been for them both, passed 
among people who loved them and in work 
that they loved; yet when, for reasons that 
seemed good to all, William Barclay had ac- 
cepted a call to another church in the East, 
Lucy’s heart had flown like a bird to the 
home of her childhood. 

‘*People who go West are expected to come 
home rich, aren’t they, William?’’ she said, 
turning her happy face to her husband, as 
he sat beside her, reading. 

‘*Well, we are rich, aren’t we, dear?’’ he 
answered, smiling back. ‘‘Consider the expe- 
rience we have accumulated—to say nothing 
of the baser stuff back there in that baggage 
car. ”” 

Lucy considered. ‘‘I am thinking,’’ she 
said, ‘‘how pleased mother and Mary will be 
with our riches. All the furnishings for our 
new home, and all the lovely things those 
dear people have given to me and my little 
daughter. Did you know, William, that Mrs. 
Tupper made this for the baby with her own 
hands?’’ She touched the cloak of wadded 
wool in which the child was wrapped. 

‘*They have done more for us than we can 
ever measure, ’’ said her husband. ‘‘Perhaps 
we shall be able to give out to others some- 
thing of what we have received from them; 
it is stored away, safely enough, in our 
hearts. ’? 

‘*And in your sermons,’’ said Lucy, with 
a quick, proud glance. 

He smiled. ‘‘ The fruits of five years’ 
thought and study and experience — they 
ought to count for something, oughtn’t they, 
Lucy ?—all packed away in that little leather 
trunk at the end of the car. It was so small 





WITHIN THE CAR THERE WAS A HUSH OF AWE AND TERROR 





where I can keep an eye on 
it. What if I lost it?’’ 

‘*A trunkful of treasure! I put your preach- 
ing coat in the other little leather trunk, and 
my wedding dress and the baby’s things. The 
big black one held all the rest.’’ 

As she thought of the things that she had 
not been able to bring—the treasure that she 
must win again, with new care and patience, 
in another field, her face grew suddenly sober 
and her eyes wistful. Only a few weeks in the 
old home of her youth, and then the new 
parish, the new problems to be solved, the 
new way to be won, inch by inch, into the 
hearts and lives of the people. 

Would there ever be a work so pleasant as 
that which they had left behind—or friends so 
dear? The experience that they had gained 
—would it avail them among their changed 
surroundings? Were they not after all going 
helpless, empty-handed, to the new field of 
their labor? 

Then suddenly she forgot those things in a 
vision of her mother’s face. She looked out 
dreamily from the window, and saw, with her 
smiling eyes, not the level grassy plains of 
Illinois, but the white steeple of the little 
church in Rivermouth, the hills and pastures 
of New England, the sea, breaking, breaking 
on the rocky cliffs. 

Noon came and passed. The baby woke and, 
being an adorably sunny, blue-eyed, dimpled 
child, received her due share of attention, and 
queened it right royally in her father’s arms 
until even the crotchety 
old gentleman and the se- 
vere professor melted into 
answering smiles. 

At three o’clock Lucy, 
crooning a lullaby under 
her breath, put the child 
to sleep again. The train 
raced on across the end- 
less: miles. And with it 
now there raced, far down 
on the edge of the horizon, 


a little cloud. Growing, and ever growing, that beat in. Lucy wrapped the child in its wadded 
'cloak and shielded herself as best she could 
ently to assume, to the careless eyes watching } 


it from the car windows, a sinister and threat- | 


cloud, harmless enough at first, began pres- 
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Lucy was timid in thunder- 
storms. ‘‘I hope it will not 
be a heavy one!’’ she said. 

Her husband did not answer ; but he put her 
with the baby in the end of the seat away 
from the window. He had seen the sky look 
like that once before. 

Darkening the prairie and blotting out the 
sun, the cloud swept higher and higher. The 
engine shrieked at it in defiance and sent out 
a great feather of black smoke, which the 
wind caught and dashed back furiously against 
the windows. Then, with a blinding flash that 
seemed to fill the whole hollow of the skies, 
the cloud parted and the storm broke. 

Rain, wind, thunder, lightning and -hail— 
such a fury and a tumult Lucy had never seen 
or dreamed of. She bent her head forward 
over the baby in her arms and closed her eyes 
to shut out the dazzling glare. Her ears were 
filled with the roar and crackle of the thunder. 

Within the car there was a hush of awe and 
terror. The crotchety old gentleman had for- 
gotten his cushions and sat upright, staring 
out into the strange world of wrath and dark- 
ness. One of the women in his party was 
crying softly with fright while another, half 
crying, too, tried to comfort her. Anxious 
husbands reassured their wives and daughters 
with cheery words. A little knot of men in the 
forward end of the car—men who knew the 
storms on the Western plains—began to take 
down and to unfasten their traveling rugs. 

Lucy bent closer over her child. ‘‘Look up, 
dear,’’ said her husband very quietly. ‘‘ You 
will never see such a sight 
again, I think.’’ 

Half awed, half com- 
forted by his voice, Lucy 
lifted her eyes, and in the 
wild splendor and majesty 
of the scene before her 
forgot to be afraid. 

A tempest of hail, driven 
against the side of the car, 
shattered the windows. 
The rain and the icy drops 





while her husband went into the seat behind 
to fasten his traveling shawl up over the 


ening look. Its hue was green, its shape | broken pane. 


peculiar. It spread and spread and rose higher 


The car swayed and shook. The engine 


and higher toward the zenith—a great vulture | shrieked again, and the train shot forward, 


with dark wings hovering above the earth. 


quickening its speed, to reach if possible the 


Lightning began to dart through it; thunder | shelter of a little cut not many miles ahead. 


mingled dully with the rushing of the train. 


**Can you hold that corner down for a 





moment?’ said William to Lucy, as 

he struggled with his flapping shawl. 

When his wife leaned forward and 

caught it with her free hand, there 

rose above all the tumult round her, above 

the rush and racket of the wheels, the boom- 

ing of the thunder, the clamor of the icy 

rain, another sound, deep, indescribable, ap- 

palling—a roar that seemed to fill and rend 
the universe. 

A ery went up in the car. The passengers 
sprang to their feet. But before they had 
time to look into one another’s blanched 
faces the tornado was upon them. It struck 
the train broadside and turned it over as a 
child would upset a toy ; then, leaving it lying 
on its side in a shallow ditch half filled with 
water, the storm swept on. 

‘““My baby! Oh, my baby!’’ 

Lucy’s voice was a shriek in her own ears; 
but in the wild terror and confusion of the 
moment no one else heard her. She had not 
lost consciousness in her fall, but after the 
first bewildering shock had realized that her 
child had been torn from her arms. 

Raising her head, she thrust out her arms 
in anguish. By a great flash of lightning she 
saw the strange chaos into which she had 
fallen—broken seats, shattered windows, the 
jam and floating débris of the wreck. Then 
the darkness shut her in again; and she felt 
herself sinking, sinking into its unknown 
depths, until the soft, deep waters of uncon- 
sciousness closed soundlessly above her head. 

From those depths she came floating slowly 
back at last, with a sound of voices, like the 
murmur of the waters, in her ears. 

One voice that spoke close beside her, she 
knew. It was her husband’s; and she spoke 
—or thought she did—in answer. What she 
said must have satisfied him, for she realized 
presently that he had left her side. 

He was alive, then, and safe; but her baby 
was gone. She had waked with that fact fixed 
firmly in her mind. She was still lying in 
a tangle of wreckage, with her head on a 
cushion and her feet in the water. The car 
seemed a great black cavern, full of echoing 
noises. From its roof she saw strange stalac- 
tites hanging—the feet of people who had 
climbed up and perched among the broken 
seats, to be out of the water. 

She smiled at that in vague amusement. 
Her despair had overwhelmed her like a nar- 
cotic. She lay passive, without pain of mind 
or body. Only one thought possessed her: she 
had been discontented, unbelieving, at going 
to her new home empty-handed. And now 
she had lost her baby. She knew that without 
feeling it. Presently, through her stupor, 
she heard a low, persistent sound near by ; it 
was a woman sobbing. 

**Don’t ecry!’? said Lucy, with a vague 
and childlike instinct of sympathy. 

**T guess you’d cry,’’ moaned the woman, 
‘if you’d lost all your money and jewels and 
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everything, as I have! They were in my little 
handbag, where I always carry them, and I 
never let go of it for a moment till the shock 
came. And now it’s gone, and I don’t suppose 
I shall ever see it again! To think such a thing 
should happen to me, when I’m always so 
eareful—it isn’t fair—it isn’t right —’’ 

Her voice became a mere babbling in Lucy’s 
ear; but again her instinct, the cultivated 
instinct of the minister’s wife, urged her on 
to help where help was needed. 

‘*You mustn’t complain,’’ she said dis- 
tinctly; although with an effort. ‘‘You may get 
back what you have lost; but if not, you must 
try to be resigned—you must remember that all 
is for the best, and that we have no right — 

There she stopped; for with the sound of 
the stereotyped phrases, at which she would 
have smiled had she been herself, her own 
apathy was broken. For the first time she 
realized with full consciousness what had 
befallen her, and with the realization her 
despair gave way and her whole being melted. 

‘*Oh, I am sorry for you!’’ she cried out to 
the woman in her natural voice. ‘‘I have lost 
—something—too!’’ 

And she broke suddenly into natural tears, 
weeping her heart out in grief and yearning. 

At that moment another sound came out of 
the darkness—a sound at which another 
instinct leaped up in the mother’s heart, 
stronger than all her weakness, so that she 
lifted herself and sat up with a cry. 

‘‘What!’’ said the woman beside her; and 
then the lightning flashed again, and she saw 
her husband hurrying toward her, and close 
beside him, lurching and stumbling through 
the water, the severe professor, severe no 
longer. His face, white in the weird light, was 
cut and bleeding, but fhe smile it wore made it 
seem to her the face of an angel ; for in his arms 
he carried a bundle—a little bundle, wet and 
bedraggled, warm and moving, wrapped close 
and safe in a little wadded cloak. 

‘You see,’’ said the professor, telling his 
story for the fourteenth time to an admiring 
auditor perched near him in the 
dark, ‘‘I was pinned down at first, 
—no, only bruises; no one was 
badly hurt, thank God !—and when 
1 fiung out my arms, my hand 
touched the queerest thing—bare 
and little and warm; and I pulled 
on it, and—it was the baby’s 
foot! I dragged her out from under 
something that had fallen slantwise 
against the side of the car, and 
made a sort of shelter for her. I 
think Mr. Saunders has it now.’’ 

‘*Tt’s under my head,’’ said 
the crotchety old gentleman feebly. 
‘‘Some one put it there; but it’s 
very wet and anything but so 

‘Tt may not be soft,’’ said William Barclay, 
with a chuckle, ‘‘but I am sure it must be dry. 
Hold on to it, for my sake, Mr. Saunders; if I 
am not mistaken, it contains my sermons.’’ 

‘«They’ll never be dry again, then,’’ retorted 
the professor. 

And Lucy heard them laughing together in 
the dark, as men laugh when a great peril is 
safely past. 

All through the long night with their cheery 
courage they kept up the spirits of the wet 
and weary prisoners; but Lucy, lying quiet 
in her corner, felt neither anxiety nor discom- 
fort any more. With the touch of her baby’s 
hands in the darkness her faith had returned. 
The overwhelming gratitude in her heart left 
no room for coward fears. Let the future bring 
what it would—it was in other hands than 
hers ; all would be well. 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me it was your baby !’’ 
said the woman who sat beside her; she had 
forgotten her lost handbag and the jewels in 
helping, woman-like, to care for the found and 
living treasure. 

With the dawn came rescue. To a tavern, 
still standing in a storm-wrecked town, the 
thankful passengers were carried; and with 
them went the little leather trunk. All that 
day, while her husband foraged for food and 
clothing, Lucy sat by the fire in her tiny room, 
drying the precious sermons, page by page, 
until, blurred and warped, but still legible, 
they were ready to be re-copied and re-preached 
over and over again, as the custom was, to 
listening and loving congregations. 

The furnishings of the new home were lost 
or ruined. The wedding dress and the preach- 
ing coat and all the baby’s finery, the handi- 
work of the dear people in the old parish—those 
Lucy never saw again. But what of that! 

When, three days later, she alighted at the 
station in Boston, and fell into the arms of at 
least half. a dozen of her family, waiting on 
the platform, they exclaimed at her blooming 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

‘*You poor dear!’’ cried her sister Mary. 
‘*What a terrible time! How can you look so 
gay, when you have lost simply everything ?’’ 

‘*Everything!’’ cried Lucy, hugging her 
sister as well as she could for the leaping baby 
in her arms. ‘‘What can you mean, my dear? 
We are the richest people in the world! The 
things we really couldn’t spare were saved to 
us with our lives; and what more do we want, 
William and I, to begin life with in our new 
home, than a baby and a trunkful of sermons ?’’ 
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Vincent from refreshing slumber. Still 

only half awake, she thought impatiently 
that the family next door had begun their 
Friday cleaning at an unearthly hour. Opening 
her eyes, she stared at the rough board ceiling 
overhead, and then at the sunbeam creeping 
through a knot hole in the opposite wall—and 


Sri insistent sound had roused Ruth 


’ | remembered with a happy chuckle that she 


was far from next-door neighbors. She rose 
hastily and began to dress, for the days in 
camp were so precious that she did not wish 
to lose one moment of them. 

Mrs. Graydon, her hostess, heard her stir 
and slipped a letter under the door. ; 

‘*Here’s'a letter for you, dear!’’ she called. 
‘Jackson rowed across the lake early this 
morning to get the mail.’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ Ruth answered. ‘‘I hope it’s 
from the folks at home.’’ 

But when she stooped to pick up the letter, 
she frowned in disappointment. The letter had 
been forwarded from the home post office. 

‘*Aunt Ann! Why—she never writes except 
to thank me for my Christmas and birthday 
gifts — 

Glancing at the calendar beside the wash- 
stand, she gasped, and sat down weakly on the 
bed. Aunt Ann’s. birthday had passed—and 
she had forgotten it! 

As her mind ran back over the past month, 
she felt that it was quite natural that she 
should have forgotten the birthday of an. aunt 
—especially a great-aunt whom she did not 
remember distinctly. There had been the ex- 
citement of getting ready for the high-school 
commencement, and then commencement week 
with all of its gay hours filled to the limit. 
After that had come the invitation to spend 
two weeks at the Graydon’s summer camp. 


DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 






SHE WAVED GAYLY TO THEM AS THE 
CAR ROLLED AWAY 


The last ten days had been brimming over 
with the pure joy of living. 

But why had Aunt Ann written? Surely 
not to upbraid her because she had failed to 
remember. Ruth had grown up with the 
impression that Aunt Ann was—well, differ- 
ent. Opening the envelope, she drew out the 
note, written in a clear, precise hand; it read: 

Dear Niece. I am writing to express to you my 
thanks for your remembrances of my birthday. 
All three of the packages arrived on the morning 
of that day, and I wish to assure you that I greatly 
appreciate your thoughtfulness. Very sincerely, 

Your great-aunt, Ann Vincent. 


‘““My three packages! What in the world 
does she mean?’’ Then suddenly Ruth rolled 
on the bed in a paroxysm of hysterical laugh- 
ter. The thin walls of the summer cottage 
could not shut in such a tumult of merriment 
try as she would to muffle it, and immediately 
three girls in kimonos came rushing in and 
demanded to know at once what was causing 
such hilarity. 

““It’s—it’s—my. Aunt Ann,’’ Ruth gasped, 
‘‘and mother—and Aunt Helen and Aunt 
Grace |’? 

‘*Well, you’ve known them all for some 
time. How did you happen to discover all at 
once that they were so very amusing?’’ Irma 
Graydon asked, shaking her guest soundly. 

“It’s about Aunt Ann’s birthday—I forgot 
it! But evidently the folks at home remem- 
bered in time, and to save me from disgrace 
each of them sent a present in my name, for 
Aunt Ann writes to thank me for her three 
gifts. I’m wondering whether it was three 
breakfast caps that they sent, or three hand- 
kerchiefs with tatting on, or three pairs of 
bedroom slippers. ’’ 

Her friends joined in the laughter, and Mrs. 











Graydon, who had entered in ~> 
time to hear Ruth’s explana- , 
tion, laughed, too; then her 
face grew thoughtful. 

‘*We’ll hope that your Aunt 
Ann was not offended in any 
way,’’ she said. 

Everyone in the home town 
knew how hard little Mrs. 
Vincent and her two delicate 
maiden sisters had had to 
struggle to keep a home to- 
gether and to keep boister- 
ous, romping Ruth in clothes, 
shoes and books while she 
climbed steadily from the baby 
room, through the grades and 
through the high school. Occa- 
sional gifts from Aunt Ann, 
the one living relative on the 
Vincent side, had helped; but - 
since the funeral of Ruth’s 
father, whom Aunt Ann had 





with Aunt Ann while you go on to Great 
Caves.’’ No amount of expostulation or argu- 
ment seemed to affect her decision, and Irma 
rushed to her mother for help. 

‘*Make her give up this foolish plan,’’ she 
said. ‘‘She’s been wild to go, and I can’t 
understand her. She acts so—different. Come 
and talk to her, and make her 
see that it is all foolishness. ’’ 

‘*Let her alone,’ said Mrs. 
Graydon gently. ‘‘I think that 
Ruth knows best.’’ 

If Ruth’s high courage 
waned a bit when she stepped 
from the big car to the road- 
side where the gate opened 
into a lane, and where the 
mail box bore the grim name 
‘*Ann Vincent,’’ she did not 
let the others know ; she waved 
gayly to them as the car rolled 
away. Walking toward the 
big, square white house with 
its green shutters, she remem- 
bered that far-away day when 
she had trotted up the lane 
by her father’s side, holding 
tight to his strong hand. Some- 
thing like a sob caught in her 
throat as she thought of the 





reared, educated and loved many times that his dear feet 
in her own undemonstrative SHE WAS A TALL, STRAIGHT must have passed this way. 
way, that lady had never vis- WOMAN WITH SNOW-WHITE There was no sign of life at 
ited his family. HAIR the front of the house, but, 
Early in June Ruth’s mother hearing voices, Ruth followed 


had written to Aunt Ann and asked her to 
visit them during commencement week; she 
hoped that when Aunt Ann should hear about 
Ruth’s wonderful achievement in the high 
school, and her longing to go on with her 
education, she would offer to lend the money 
for the college course. Aunt Ann had replied 
very briefly that she could not accept the invi- 
tation, because it was the busiest time on the 
farm. She had added that she hoped Ruth 
would go to work now, and waste no more 
time in school, as she, for her part, did not 
believe in sending girls to college. 

Mrs. Graydon knew Aunt Ann’s views on 
the education of women very well, but never- 
theless had hoped that this well-to-do relative 
would change her views and give Ruth the 
opportunity that she deserved. This episode, 
she feared, might make matters worse. 

When they had all left the room, Ruth sat 
down in front of the mirror to rearrange her 
tumbled hair. She glanced squarely into the 
face reflected there, and suddenly all her 
laughter vanished. 

‘*I—I’m ashamed of you, Ruth Vincent,’’ 
she said soberly. ‘‘Seeing only the funny 
side of what must have seemed almost a 
tragedy to three of the dearest women in the 
worl 

Their faces came to her very clearly. She 
could see the little worried wrinkle that had 
come between mother’s eyebrows when she 
had realized that Ruth was too far away to be 
reminded in time of Aunt Ann’s birthday. 
Then mother had taken down the baking- 
powder can from the top of the kitchen cabi- 
net, counted carefully the week’s allowance, 
and slipped out enough to buy some little gift, 
which she had mailed without telling her sis- 
ters that thoughtless Ruth had left another 
burden on her mother’s tired shoulders. 

Then, as Aunt Helen had hurried down to 
the office, she had remembered, too. She had 
decided loyally to keep Ruth’s forgetfulness 
from the others, and had also mailed a package 
to Aunt Ann. 

Gentle Aunt Grace, working ceaselessly over 
her embroidery or crochet work, had remem- 
bered and, snatching time from some of the 
orders that gave her a small supply of pin 
money, had made some beautiful thing and, 
keeping her own counsel, had mailed it to 
Aunt Ann. 

‘*How dear they are!’’ Ruth whispered con- 
tritely. ‘‘I’ll try to make it all up to them, 
but I don’t know how to explain it to Aunt 
Ann.’’ 

She was quieter than usual during breakfast, 
but the others were so much excited over the 
projected motor trip to Great Caves, that they 
did not notice her silence. Irma and her father 
were looking over the guidebook and figuring 
up the number of miles to be driven that 
afternoon. 

‘* Allowing for anything that could possibly 
happen, we’ll reach the hotel in time for 
supper,’’ Irma announced. ‘‘And early in the 
morning we’ll get our guide and start through 
the caves, having all the time we will need to 
see everything. They say the trip up there 
is great—such picturesque scenery all along 
the way. Listen to some of the funny names 
of the little towns along the road.’’ 

Suddenly Ruth sat erect. Irma had rat- 
tled off the queer postmark on Aunt Ann’s 
letter. 

‘“*Do you really go through Joppa?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ That is Aunt Ann’s post - office 
address, and her farm lies just beyond the 
little village. I remember going there once with 
father. I thought that it was across the world 
from home then. I can’t get used to the way 
your car annihilates distance.’’ 

A little later she caused consternation by 
announcing calmly, ‘‘Girls, I’m going to stay 





the walk to the rear. A man in working 
clothes was starting from the pump toward 
the back gate, where a horse and plough were 
waiting, and a woman called after him, ‘‘ And 
if you’ve finished that south patch, you will 
have time to work the garden over before 
supper !’’ 

She was a tall, straight woman with snow- 
white hair, but when she turned toward the 
girl the two pairs of dark eyes that met were 
very much alike. 

‘*Aunt Ann, I have come to stay overnight 
with you,’? Ruth said in her quick, direct 
way. 

The woman started at the sound of her 
voice, looked at her keenly, and then held 
out her hand and said, ‘‘You are John’s 
girl.’’ 

There were no demonstrations; they shook 
hands like two men. Then they went. into the 
cool sitting room, and Ruth in her straight- 
forward manner began at once to tell how 
she had happened to come as an unexpected 
guest. When she had explained, she added, 
‘*T came to tell you about the three birthday 
gifts. ” 

Aunt Ann’s firm mouth twitched slightly at 
the corners. 

‘**T didn’t send them.’’ Ruth went on and 
told the story. ‘‘And while I’m here,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I might just as well tell you, Aunt 
Ann, that I never have remembered your 
birthday—though I didn’t realize it until this 
morning; but I know now that it was always 
mother or Aunt Helen or Aunt Grace who 
reminded me in time. The part of me that was 
intended for the purpose of remembering 
birthdays either doesn’t work well, or it was 
left out entirely. I’ve a notion that you would 
have survived without the hug-me-tights and 
caps and bedroom slippers—but I’m sorry I 
couldn’t remember to send a friendly greeting, 
anyway.’’ 

Aunt Ann’s lips had parted in a broad 
grin now, and, beckoning, she led the way 
into her bedroom, opened a drawer of the 
old-fashioned cherry bureau and pointed: to 
the orderly rows and stacks of unused arti- 
cles, each labeled, ‘‘From your loving niece, 
Ruth.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that you did not 
make all these—things?’’ she asked. 

‘*l’m sorry to say that I did not,’’ Ruth 
admitted. ‘‘It seems that the part of a person 
that is used to contrive fancy things was left 
out of my make-up, too. For the life of me, I 
can’t see the use of things like those.’” 

With a low chuckle Aunt Ann pushed the 
drawer in—and their visit began. 

Ruth forgot her fear of the great-aunt whose 
favor she had been taught to strive for, and 
each of them started in on a new. basis of 
friendship. Before nightfall they had explored 
every field, brook and woodland of the old 
farm, and Aunt Ann had answered all of 
Ruth’s eager questions about her father, and 
she was enjoying the girl’s frank comradeship 
more than she had ever hoped to enjoy any- 
thing in life again. 

Ruth felt no regrets over the trip that she 
was missing. She slept that night in the room 
that had been her father’s, and was standing 
the next morning by the window, looking out 
across the fields and woods, thinking of him, 
when Aunt Ann came in. 

‘*You look just like your father, child,’’ 
she said, putting one hand almost timidly on 
the girl’s shoulder, ‘‘and—I am glad. Since 
yesterday I’ve made a decision. I am going to 
rent the farm and move to the state university 
town, and I want you to stay with me during 
school terms for the next four years, and 
attend the university. ’’ 

‘*But—I thought—you didn’t approve —’’ 

“Of higher education for girls?’’ Aunt Ann 
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finished. ‘‘I don’t—for all girls. Maybe I’ve 
been bitter over that subject. You see, I had 
wanted to go away to school, and finally father 
had given his consent and I was going in 
September; but mother died in August. I 
couldn’t go away and leave father and brother 
right then, so I decided to wait a while. Just 
after Thanksgiving Brother John got married 
and brought his wife home. She was like a 
dear older sister to me, and helped me plan 
my clothes and get ready to go the next fall. 
When I was ready to start, she died—leaving 


. her baby boy in my care. Late that fall John 


took typhoid and never seemed to want to get 
well, and then father had a stroke, and went, 
too. 
‘*T was all that little John had left, and I 
did the best I could by him. I managed the 
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farm, and raised him, and I had managed 
to lay. by enough for his education. Then 
he married, and I was left alone, too old 
to try to make of myself anything except a 
plain farm woman. All these years I’ve 
been watching how easily education comes to 
most girls, and how little most of them appre- 
ciate it; but I hadn’t any right to say that 
none of them deserved it. I got the notion 
that you were one of the kind that didn’t. 
Since I’ve seen you, I’m willing to risk it on 
you. ”? 

The morning was filled with their plan- 
ning for the future, and Ruth heard the 
distant, call of the auto horn with genuine 
regret. 

At the door she hesitated, then said firmly: 

‘¢Aunt Ann, they will be so glad at home— 
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In Ten Chapters ~- Chapter Seven 


V borg reveille actually did sound and 
the occupants of tent 26 again turned 
out, it was in the stillness and dim 

light of dawn. A thick mist was smoking up 

from the lake and blotted out the Green Moun- 
tains except in places where a peak shouldered 
through the curling vapor. Above those peaks 
the clouds were beginning to kindle. The light 
grew stronger, and the sun came boiling up 
through the clouds and over the mountain 
crests. In a few moments the chill had 
vanished from the air, and the birds in the 
woods adjoining the camp were giving an 

uproarious welcome to Company B. 

The setting-up exercises were omitted on 
this morning, and the company took its way 
quietly to the mess tent. Ted sat beside Gray 
at breakfast; opposite them were Meade and 
some other fellows from Squad 15. 

‘“*No wind; we ought to shoot pretty well 
this morning,’’ said Meade. 

‘*You fellows may, but my rest was too 
much broken,’? Gray answered. ‘‘Did you 
hear how Greiner got us up and made us dress 
in the middle of the night?’’ 

Meade and the others had not heard, and 
Gray proceeded to enlighten them. 

By the time the company was ready to start 
for the target range every member of it had 
heard of ‘‘the corporal that didn’t know taps 
from reveille,’? and every member knew his 
name. All down the company street fellows 
were laughing together while they made up 
their packs—laughing over the absurd blunder 
committed by the corporal of Squad 16. In 
deference to the captain’s orders imposing 
quiet, their mirth was subdued; but Greiner, 
as he passed along the street, could not escape 
the knowledge that he was being pointed out 
and recognized as the ‘‘bonehead’’ corporal. 
Consequently, he bore himself with conspic- 
uous haughtiness. 

Before leaving the company street every man 
received a score card on which was to be kept 
the record of his shots. The order to march, 
route step, was given, and the company 
crossed the road in front of the camp and took 
a path through a thicket of alders and scrub 
oak, along which they had to travel single file. 
Meade looked back and saw Greiner. 

‘‘What’s the time, Dick?’’ he called. And 
those who heard laughed, with the exception 
of Greiner, who answered tartly: 

‘*Time to forget it!’’ 

Meade, who had been smiling in good nature, 
looked surprised, and then proceeded to whis- 
tle taps, to the entertainment of Squads 15 
and 16. 

Presently they came out of the woods into a 
long, level open space. At one end of this field 
was a high sand bank, and against that at 





equal intervals targets 
had been erected, eight- 
een in all. Beside each 
target was its number. 
At varying distances in 
front of the targets were 
rows of white slabs sunk 
into the ground with 
their tops projecting a 
few inches above the 
surface. They looked a 
little like gravestones ; 
they were to mark the 
firing positions for the 
different ranges. Be- 
hind the row nearest 
the targets—the two- 
hundred - yard range— 
were tables at which 
enlisted men were sit- 
ting, and other enlisted men stood about in 
groups. Also there were several officers waiting. 

Capt. Hughes halted the company. 

‘*Right dress! Front! At ease! Each squad 
will take the target corresponding to the squad 
number. Two men from each squad will take 
their places together on the firing line; the 
others will remain six paces behind the scorer. 
The order in going to the firing line will be, 
first, numbers one and two in the front rank, 
then numbers three and four in the front 
rank, one and two in the rear rank, three and 
four in the rear rank. You will have ten shots, 
slow fire, at the two-hundred-yard range from 
the prone position. Aim so that the top of the 
sight seems to touch the lower rim of the 
bull’s-eye. Before you go to the firing line see 
that your slings are properly adjusted and 
your sights well blackened. Now, each cor- 
poral take his squad forward.’’ 

Greiner gave the prescribed command, 
‘*Follow me!’’ and led his squad to position in 
front of the target on the extreme right of the 
line. He took‘out of his pocket a piece of 
candle with which the quartermaster sergeant 
had provided him, lighted it, and told Ted and 
Stevens to blacken their sights. They held 
their rifles in the flame until the metal all 
about the sights was thoroughly smoked. Gray 
was disposed to protest. ‘‘Here I do nothing 
but polish my gun all my spare time, and now 
I’m ordered to get it smooched up!’’ 

‘*Tf you don’t smooch it up, the reflection of 
the sun on the sights will pretty nearly blind 
you,’’ said Stevens. 

‘*Not that it’s likely to make much differ- 
ence in your score in either case,’’ said Greiner. 

‘*That was a hard one,’’ admitted Gray; 
‘*but I may surprise you yet, old top.’’ 

Ted and Stevens were both all ready and 
stood waiting. Ted felt nervous; he hoped 
he should at least be able to hit the target! 

‘*Take your places on the firing line!’’ An 
officer with a megaphone shouted this com- 
mand, and at once Stevens and Ted advanced, 
as did two men from every other squad. 

‘*Let me have your cards,’’ said the soldier 
who sat at the scorer’s table. 

Another soldier, who stood at the firing line, 
supplied each of them with two clips of car- 
tridges. ‘‘Don’t load till you get the com- 
mand,’’ he cautioned them. 

‘*Ready on the right?’’ called the officer 
with the megaphone. ‘‘Ready on the left? 
Ready on the firing line? Load!’’ 

All along the line there was the quick rattle 
of bolts being thrown back and of magazines 
being filled. 

‘*All right now,”’ said the soldier. ‘‘Drop 
on your stomachs. Number one, you take the 
first shot, number two the second, and so on 
alternately. Shoot when you get ready.’’ 

Ted and Stevens lay down on either side of 
the white slab; the soldier squatted beside 
Ted. ‘‘Spread your legs wide and swing them 
a mite more to the left,’ he advised. 

Farther along the line there was a shot, then 
another shot, and then the fusillade began. 
Ted’s hand shook as he tried to bring the 
sight just under the bull’s-eye; he pressed 
the trigger and in his excitement hardly felt 











those three dear little women. One by one they 
will take me aside and tell me about remem- 
bering your birthday for me. They will be 
sure that they helped me in that way toa 
college education—and—Aunt Ann, I don’t 
want to be deceitful, but I can’t tell them that 
they didn’t.’’ 

Aunt Ann cleared her throat, and her 
shrewd dark eyes suddenly grew moist. ‘That 
isn’t deceit,’’ she said very decidedly. ‘‘ That 
is only some of the tact and grace they’ve 
been all these years trying to drill into your 
matter-of-fact Vincent nature, and I’m glad 
to see that it’s taking hold—in the right 
places. ’? 

The horn sounded insistently now from the 
end of the lane. They started to shake hands 
as they had done the day before; then Ruth 
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“TAKE IT EASY," SAID THE FRIENDLY SOLDIER. “ YOU'LL STEADY DOWN IN A MINUTE” 


the slight kick against his shoulder. Alas! 
From the pit in front of the target a red flag 
was raised and waved to the left of the target, 
signifying that the bullet had gone wild on 
that side. 

‘*Take it easy,’ said the friendly soldier. 
‘*You’ll steady down in a minute.’’ 

Stevens began with a four. 

Ted was not wholly able to control the 
tremor of his left hand, but the muzzle of the 
rifle did not seem to be weaving about quite so 
erratically when he made his second shot. He 
felt. tremendously relieved when the marker 
pointed to the circle just outside the bull’s- 
eye. 

‘*Four on sixteen !’? chanted the scorer. 

Ted’s next shot was a four; he followed it 
with a bull’s-eye. He began to feel exultant, 
and impatient for Stevens to shoot. He hurried 
his next shot, and was disappointed to see the 
marker point to the extreme lower left-hand 
corner of the target and to hear the scorer call 
out, ‘*T wo on sixteen !’’ 

‘*Don’t hurry,’’ said the soldier. ‘‘And be 
careful not to pull your shots to the left.’’ 

On his last five shots Ted got two bull’s- 
eyes, a four and two threes, and while he 
gathered up the empty shells he felt that he 
had at least not disgraced himself or the 
squad. He got his card from the scorer and 
saw the total, 35, inscribed on it; then he 
rejoined the squad. Gray and Bradford con- 
gratulated him. 

‘*Thirty-fivel’’ said Bradford. ‘‘Going at 
that clip you’ll make marksman sure, and you 
may make sharpshooter. ’’ 

‘*I’m afraid, though, this is the easiest of 
the tests,’’ Ted answered. 

Stevens had done better still. 

‘**Forty-three ; that’s an expert’s average, ’’ 
said Greiner, as Stevens rejoined the squad. 
‘Tf everyone does as well as you two, we’ll 
be pretty good. Come on, Adams.’’ 

Greiner fired his first shot; Ted and Gray, 
who were sitting together, watched for the 
result. It was a bull’s-eye. 

‘*It would jar me awfully to find the lobster 
is as good as he thinks he is,’’ remarked 
Gray. 

‘*He’s good, all right,’’ replied Ted, when 
on Greiner’s second shot a bull’s-eye was 
indicated. 

On his next two shots Greiner slipped up; 
one was a four, the other a three. Two bull’s- 
eyes followed, then a four, then another pair 
of bull’s-eyes, and finally a four—forty-five 
in all; but Greiner came back to his squad 
shaking his head. 

‘*Rotten! Rotten !’’ he said, as he flung him- 
self down on the ground. ‘‘That three there— 
that boob regular that was coaching me was 
responsible for that. He told me I was shooting 
a little high. If he’d kept his face still I’d 
have done a good deal better. ’’ 

‘*O bunk! Your score’s good enough with- 
out yapping about it,’’ said Gray. ‘‘The fellow 
was trying to help you.’’ 

‘*T don’t see why you feel sore over getting 
forty-five !’’ said Adams, who had made thirty- 
two. ‘‘I shouldn’t be sore if I’d got forty-five. ’’ 

Carton and Howland were the next two to 








suddenly threw both arms about Aunt Ann, 
and gave her a hug that nearly lifted the older 
woman from the floor. 

“Oh, I love you so! I may forget your 
birthdays to the end of time—but I’l] always 
love you!’’ 

And she was away, down the lane as fast 
as her feet could carry her. 

Aunt Ann stood quite still until Ruth had 
vanished from sight; then she wiped her eyes 
and said to herself: 

**T used to think it was just palaver and 
put on, when John’s wife was always trying 
to be nice to everyone, but I guess it came 
from her kind heart. Seems like Ruth’s got 
her father’s straight, honest ways and strong 
brain and her mother’s gentle heart, and— 
after all—it isn’t a bad combination. ’’ 
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go up; they came back without having contrib- 
uted especially to the glory of the squad. 
Carton scored only thirty points and Howland 
fell three points below him. 

The last pair, Bradford and Gray, took their 
places. Bradford was afflicted with an astig- 
matic eye that made accurate sighting impos- 
sible. He missed the target exactly as many 
times as he hit it; and it did not improve his 
efforts to know that Capt. Hughes and the 
officer who had given the commands through 
the megaphone had walked down the field and 
were now standing directly behind Squad 16. 
But as a matter of fact they were watching 
Gray rather than him. 

For Gray’s first two shots were bull’s- 
eyes. 

‘*This fellow looks pretty good,’’ remarked 
the officer with the megaphone, and he drew a 
step nearer. 

‘*Squad 16!’ said Capt. Hughes, and 
laughed. ‘‘The corporal got that squad up a 
little after ten last night and made them dress 
—thought taps was reveille.’’ 

The captain may have had his own reasons 
for wanting the remark to carry to the cor- 
poral’s ears. He may have been not wholly 
ignorant of Greiner’s methods of dealing with 
his squad. At any rate, the remark did carry 
to Greiner’s ears, which, together with his 
cheeks and neck and forehead, grew bright 
red. 

The other officer laughed. ‘‘You ought to 
have a foolish prize as well as a set of silver 
cups to offer in your company.’’ 

Gray scored his third bull’s-eye. The officer 
and Capt. Hughes watched in silence. 

So did the members of Squad 16; but the 
silence of the corporal was different from that 
of his men, for his was embittered and theirs 
was cheerful. 

Five bull’s-eyes in a row for Gray, then a 
four; two bull’s-eyes followed; then another 
four ; the final shot was a bull’s-eye. 

Stevens and Ted led a ripple of applause as 
Gray came back to them, and Stevens said to 
Capt. Hughes, ‘‘Forty-eight! Isn’t that top 
score, sir??? 

“*T shouldn’t wonder. I don’t know yet.’’ 

Gray, with a twinkle in his eyes, went up to 
Greiner, and said in the friendliest tone imag- 
inable, ‘‘Much obliged to you, old top, for 
making me blacken my sights. If I hadn’t 
done that I might have made only forty- 
five. ’’ 

‘*Don’t call me ‘old top,’ ’’ said Greiner. 

Capt. Hughes and the other officer had 
moved away. The last shots along the line had 
been fired at the targets; Capt. Hughes gave 
the assembly whistle; the company fell in and 
at. command came to attention. ‘‘Inspection 
arms!’’ ordered Capt. Hughes. And there was 
a brisk rattle along the ranks as the maga- 
zines of the rifles were thrown open. ‘‘Order 
arms!’’ And another brisk rattle as the maga- 
zines were closed and the triggers pulled. 

‘*Hereafter,’’ said Capt. Hughes, ‘‘at the 
end of every target practice each corporal will 
give the order to his squad, ‘Inspection arms!’ 
This is a very important matter. Especially 
after rapid-fire practice some men are likely to 
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THE FUTURE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
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out from uniform raw material identical 
products. Schools face a more complex 
task. Their material is not uniform, and to 
turn out identical products is as undesirable 
as it is impossible. If all persons were alike 
and all were to live the same life, it would 
be easy for the schoolmaster to select the in- 
formation to be imparted and to determine 
the methods of teaching. The best education 
would then be the same for all persons. 
Whether intended for boys or for girls, edu- 
cation is identical at the beginning. Young 
children seem to be very much alike, and 
the training they receive and the facts they 
learn are necessary to all people; but from 
differences that appear at an early age it is 
evident that even little children are not made 
in one intellectual mould. One child learns 
quickly, is alert and confident; another is 
slow, timid and uninterested. Those are differ- 
ences of individuals and not of groups. But 
as children grow, the variations grow with 
them, and there appear in them special tastes 
and special abilities that in some cases mark 
them as by nature fitted for particular pursuits. 


B: standardizing processes a factory turns 





ideal education ought to deal with each 

child separately; but of course such a 
plan is not practicable, and, if it were, it would 
not be wise, for children are social by nature, 
and work better in classes than alone. Within 
the necessary limits, however, the methods, the 
processes and the subjects of education are 
constantly changing in the attempt to fit the 
schools to special and new needs. For although 
the general controlling purpose of education is 
the same, the conditions of life are constantly 
in flux and flow, and the proper service of 
school or college must be adapted to them. 

It has been said that the things vitally 
important in education are to develop the in- 
tellectual powers and to furnish useful knowl- 
edge, coupled with instruction in the better 
methods of using that knowledge most effec- 
tively. But when we ask what knowledge is 
useful, we find conflicting opinions. Is the 
study of language useful ; is the study of poetry 
useful; is the study of mathematics useful? 
There are those who think that there is no 
need for more than an elementary study of 
mathematics. Many parents object to their 
children’s studying Latin or literature or 
music. On the other hand, many of the more 
influential teachers regard the studies that 
bear very directly upon the work of life, some- 
times called ‘‘bread-and-butter’’ studies, as 
commonplace and lacking in inspiration and 
in broad application. 

There is a measure of truth in all those 
criticisms. A schoolgirl may give her time so 
completely to poetry and history and language 
that she will have none left for science and its 
applications to the care of the home that she is 
some time to make; or she may devote herself 
so completely to domestic science that her edu- 
cation will be lamentably narrow in its grasp 
and interest. 

Teachers agree that education ought to 
include both the general or cultural studies 


[ies are teachers who believe that the 


and the so-called useful studies; but 
the best proportion depends on what 
the individual is to do, on his abilities 
and tastes. If the teacher knew what 
field of endeavor each pupil would seek in 
later life, he would be greatly helped in 
making school plans. In the case of boys he 
can rarely know, for the employments of men 
are many and unlike, and unforeseen circum- 
stances often determine what their vocation 
is to be. In the case of girls, however, the 
‘difficulty is not so great, for of a hundred girls 
more than eighty will become home makers; 
they constitute so large a group with a common 
life business that special studies and methods 
adapted to their needs may fairly be required 
of all. We come, then, to the question whether 
the schools and colleges are giving to women 
as a group the best education that may be 
devised for them. 

Until quite recent times a very elementary 
schooling was thought to be enough for all 
young people except those boys who were to 
enter a learned profession. For the girls, the 
training was limited in amount, and what 
there was of it was largely ornamental and 
not exacting in demand. Most of the teachers 
regarded girls as unequal to the strain of the 
training that was given boys in the high 
schools and colleges. It was a common fear 
that too much learning would make girls 
strong-minded and unwomanly. The higher 
schools for girls, known as finishing schools, 
devoted a large part of their time to manners 
and accomplishments. 

About fifty years ago a small but growing 
party of men and women began to insist that 
every educational opportunity offered to boys 
be offered to girls also. Those persons were 
fighting, not only to get for girls opportunities 
as great as those given to boys, but also to get 
for them the very same opportunities; they 
wished by that means to prove that girls were 
intellectually equal to boys. It thus came to 
pass that in the coeducational institutions— 
high schools, academies, colleges and univer- 
sities—and in the institutions open to girls 
only, the plan of study is closely allied to that 
of institutions for boys only. 

Probably everyone who has long observed 
the result will admit, whatever -may have been 
his preconceived opinions, that there is now 
no good reason for doubting that girls are as 
capable mentally as boys and quite as able 
to do school work of the most exacting kind. 
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E girl has proved that she is the intel- 

| lectual equal of the boy ; but in doing so 
she has greatly limited her opportunities, 

for, although there are many kinds of schools 
and courses for boys, there are very few specifi- 
cally planned to meet the girl’s peculiar needs. 
Insisting upon the same test that the boys 
had, she has necessarily confined herself to the 
most general courses of study and avoided the 
specialized boys’ courses that were not appro- 
priate for her. Moreover, she has been sensi- 
tive to any attempt to differentiate her work 
from his. Now, however, that her victory is 
won and freely conceded, questions may be 
considered that at an earlier time would have 





called down suspicion on anyone who 
propounded them. 

Has not the time come for an effort 
to determine how the schools and 
colleges may best help American girls to become 
the very best women—mothers, housekeepers, 
business women, scholars? Is it not true that 
the coeducational schools and colleges are 
planned primarily for boys, and conducted with 
little modification for girls? Is it not true that 
the girls’ schools and colleges—or most of 
them—are close imitations of those for boys? 
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mental and moral qualities? Of course 

there is not a difference of general 
superiority or inferiority, for, although each 
group has its points of superiority, the balance 
is even. Women are distinctly stronger than 
men in their ability to grasp details; men, on 
the other hand, seem to have a greater power 
of initiative. 

These gifts are the equipment that nature 
provides for the part that women and men are 
to play in life. The woman’s care of children 
requires ability to give attention to endless 
details and to be patient, effective and con- 
tented under the strain of constant interrup- 
tions. Girls are more conscientious than boys 
in fulfilling requirements. A girl will go to the 
end of her ability in an attempt to do all that 
a teacher asks, whereas a boy, having done all 
he thinks reasonable, will refuse to do more. 

The boy is somewhat more independent of 
customs and fashions, and more free to grant 
privileges to others. The girl is an individual- 
ist; the boy is a socialist. The girl’s mind 
responds more readily to sentimental considera- 
tions and to mystical influences, and is more 
intuitional. The boy’s mind is slower but 
more scientific. Are those real differences? 
And if so, do we need to study them in con- 
sidering training and education ? 

Between boys and girls there are great occu- 
pational differences. Girls expect to be married, 
and almost all of them will be charged with 
the duty of making and conducting homes, in 
which they will employ and direct labor and 
manage the family finances. Much more than 
the boys, they will need to know and enforce 
the principles of hygiene and to understand the 
development of children. They will be the home 
teachers, who will codperate with the school 
and the church. Shall not education reckon 
with those conditions and lay the foundation 
for the special knowledge that they require? 

If by chance a woman does not become a 
home maker, but enters a business pursuit, 
she meets unusual difficulties. The man has 
been in business for generations; the woman 
is a newcomer. Some employments are closed 
to her, either because they require too great 
physical strength or endurance, or because 
conventional considerations forbid. Americans 
look with disapproval upon women’s working 
in the fields, as they do in foreign countries; 
and yet there is much field work that is more 
interesting, more wholesome and much more 
suitable than some of the work that Amer- 
ican women are allowed to do—such, for exam- 
ple, as they do in laundries and in factories. 


D: boys and girls, as groups, differ in 


Not only are women considered as invaders 
in men’s fields, but also they suffer because 
men, invading fields once considered strictly 
feminine, are becoming dressmakers, cooks, 


laundry managers and clerks. Moreover, for - 


the same work women receive lower pay 
than men. Do not those difficulties consti- 
tute a compelling appeal to give women in 
their schooling every possible equipment for 
success ? 

The women who enter trades and profes- 
sions are not the only business women, for the 
housekeepers, whether they realize it or not, 
are confronted by many business problems. 
Although the husband earns the family 
income, the wife spends it; and wise spending 
is fully as important as large earning. In the 
house, the woman deals with values in furni- 
ture and fuel, in food and clothing; she uses 
materials and labor; she cares for property ; 
she supervises heating apparatus and house- 
hold machinery. 

To do her work well she needs to know 
something of good business methods and of 
how to determine the quality of what she 
buys. She must understand the chemistry and 
physics of the daily household operations, and 
must be sufficiently versed in psychology to be 
able to defend herself against the tricks of 
unscrupulous salesmanship and advertising. 
If she has the handling of the family savings, 
and especially if she is left a widow, she will 
need to know something of the general prin- 
ciples of safe investment and the care of 
money. Do not those tasks fairly demand con- 
sideration from the school and the college? 





OMAN is just making her entrance 

W into public affairs, and is taking up 

public duties that have both a humane 
and a financial side. She is being called upon 
to help determine questions of public policy 
and to care for certain difficulties of local 
government—such as seeing that the town is 
wholesome and sanitary and beautiful, and 
that social and charitable problems are wisely 
solved. How shall the schoolmaster equip her 
for those new public duties? 

By right of her natural tastes and opportu- 
nities and duties, woman has unusual chances 
for service in the fields of art, music, poetry, 
literature and religion. May not education 
recognize those facts and help her to make the 
best use of her natural abilities? In coeduca- 
tional colleges the teachers, all or nearly all, 
are men, although women usually constitute 
the majority of the students. Should not the 
faculty of every institution in which there are 
women students include some women of the 
highest scholarship, of winning culture an 
social graces? 

The questions, as put, suggest affirmative 
answers; but it is not so important that those 
answers be confirmed as that those who are 
interested in the advance of the general good 
through women recognize that the time has 
come when women and men, teachers and the 
public, ought to set themselves without preju- 
dice to the study of how women may be best 
trained for usefulness to themselves, their 
families and their communities. 





be left with loaded shells in their rifles. Com- 
pany, attention! Forward, route step!’’ 

‘*What time is it??? Ted asked Stevens. ‘‘I 
feel as if the morning must be about over.’’ 

Stevens looked at his watch. ‘‘Quarter of 
seven. Still time enough to get a good sweat 
before luncheon. ’’ 

Meade, in the squad ahead, called back and 
asked Greiner what score he had made. 

‘*Forty-five,’’ Greiner answered. 

‘*Best score in the squad, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*No. One man got forty-eight.’’ 

‘*You fellows in 16 must be pretty good. 
Our best man got only forty-two. I suppose, 
Dick, you’d have made about forty-nine if 
you’d had a good night’s sleep, wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*Oh, cut it out!’’ said Greiner. 

Meade responded by whistling taps. A full 
appreciation of his friend’s sensitiveness about 
this matter had not yet descended upon him. 

Upon returning to the camp the members of 
Company B were ordered to roll back their 
tents and make up their heavy packs. When 
the assembly whistle blew again, they all 
slipped on the packs and a few moments later 
were marching out into the country. 

Three miles from camp they were deployed 
across a huckleberry pasture, rough, stony 
ground interspersed with thorn bushes and 
thistles. Up and down this hilly tract they 
were manceuvred and drilled for three hours, 
with two half-hour intermissions for rest. It 
was not merely manoeuvring and marching, 
either; it was battle practice. That meant 
crawling and going through the motions of 





shooting, springing up and charging, dropping 
at the word of command into a thorn bush or 
upon a rock as the case might be, working 
the bolt of the rifle back and forth, back and 
forth, regardless of sore elbows and aehing 
shoulders, and doing all this over and over 
again, while the sun mounted higher in the 
sky and the pack grew heavier on the back. 

The corporal of a squad had in one respect 
@ somewhat easier time than the other mem- 
bers, if he chose to avail himself of his oppor- 
tunities. The fire commands were issued by 
the captain and lieutenant behind the line, and 
the corporal had to keep looking back in order 
to interpret the commands to his men. So a 
corporal disposed to shirk could spend a con- 
siderable time resting on one elbow and telling 
his men to keep firing or to fire faster. During 
the earlier part of the morning Greiner did not 
abuse this privilege; but as time passed he 
shared the fatigue of the others, and became 
less concerned in executing the commands him- 
self than in transmitting them. 

Ted was on the extreme right of the line, 
and when he became too utterly tired to hold 
his rifle in position and go through the motions 
any longer he could drop his head and his rifle 
and rest without attracting a reproof from the 
corporal—especially as Stevens and Adams and 
Howland, who were all between him and 
Greiner, and who all had greater physical 
strength than he, kept up a pretty constant 
rattle of bolt and trigger. But Gray and Brad- 
ford and Carton were under Greiner’s eye, and 
Greiner saw to it that Gray was goaded to the 





utmost limits of his strength. If Gray lowered 
his rifle in weariness the corporal would say, 
‘*Keep on firing, Gray’’; or if Gray showed 
any slacking in his fire, the corporal would 
call out sharply, ‘‘Fire faster, Gray !’’ 

This repeated prodding Gray endured for a 
time in silence, but at last he snapped out, 
‘*Oh, shoot more with your rifle and less with 
your mouth !’’ 

The exchange of incivilities that ensued was 
so violent that Lieut. Wharton came hurrying 
to the right flank and cried out, ‘‘Stop that 
talking! Haven’t you been told that the cor- 
poral is the only man who is to speak at all? 
And he only to transmit the command? Now, 
we’ll have no more of this magpie chatter. ’’ 

Both Greiner and Gray choked down their 
wrath, and for the rest of the morning carried 
on their individual operations without paying 
any attention to each other. 

It was a panting and perspiring and begrimed 
company that halted on the top of a ridge that 
they had gone through the motions of cap- 
turing by a bayonet charge. They were given 
a few moments in which to rest, and then they 
were marched back to the camp. 

Arrived there, they were not slow in getting 
rid of their packs. Ted took his off gingerly, 
for his shoulders ached and the straps had 
chafed them. After he had washed his face and 
hands, he felt better and most immoderately 
hungry. He ate an enormous luncheon, and 
then became so drowsy that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open during the lecture on the 
field wireless. By the time it was over he had 





waked up sufficiently to go in for a swim; he 
was just coming out, when Gray and Bradford, 
hot and dusty from their cavalry drill, made 
their appearance and began to undress. 

“T certainly am jaded,’’ said Gray. ‘‘But, 
Ripley, you should see the corp. ’’ 

Bradford chuckled. ‘‘ You mean the corpse. ’’ 

‘*He’s lying on his bed moaning and groan- 


ing because there’s no hide left on him. The | 


old saddle just about flayed him this afternoon. 
Looks as if he’d adopted the prone position for 
keeps. He’s reaching round and daubing all 
kinds of ointments on himself ; and his language 
is something shocking. ’’ 

‘“*T guess your getting a better score than his 
hurts him more than anything else, ’’ said Ted. 

‘*T don’t suppose I’ll ever do it again, but 
that certainly was satisfying. ’’ 

Ted found Greiner in a somewhat less 
deplorable state than Gray had pictured, but 
contented apparently to take his ease ‘‘in the 
prone position’? and undesirous of speech. 
When it came time to make ready for retreat, 
he got up stiffly and hobbled about with many 
a grimace, but he managed to go through the 
drill without betraying any great suffering. 
Ted decided that, whatever Greiner might be, 
he was not a quitter. 

After supper Ted found a crowd gathered in 
front of the bulletin board at the head of B 


Street. The list of scores for the day had been. 


posted ; Ted was delighted to find that Gray’s 
name stood first. Two men were tied for second 
place with a score of 46; Greiner came next 
with 45; Stevens, with 43, was well up near 
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the top, and Ted himself had the satisfaction | Carton said. ‘‘Three men in it with a score 


of finding that he was in the first third of the 
company. 
‘*Well, I’m glad some one was worse than I 
was,’’ said a voice at Ted’s shoulder, and, 
turning, he beheld Bradford, whose name was 
about tenth from the bottom. 

‘*You’ll be up round the middle probably 
when you’ve had more practice,’’ Ted said. 

‘*T guess with my bad eye I can never hope 
to be anything but a boloman.’’ 

A ‘‘boloman,’’ it should be explained, was 
one who failed to qualify as marksman. 


After the open-air lecture that evening, Ted | 


betook himself to the post exchange and in- 
dulged himself in three ice-cream cones. There 
he saw Mark Perrin, who was gorging himself 
in like manner with some of his G Company 
cronies. Ted went over and asked him what 
score he had made in the target practice. 

‘*Forty,’’ said Mark. 

**Good night !’’ said Ted. ‘‘I thought I was 
pretty good at thirty-five. ’’ 

‘*Well, I seem to be a natural-born soldier; 
that’s the only way I can explain it.’’ 

A guffaw from the G Company group greeted 
this remark. 

‘*He can’t keep step and he won’t follow in 
file, and he’s never on time,’’ one of them said 
to Ted. ‘‘A hot soldier you are, Perrin!’’ 

‘“*They’re all jealous—nothing but bolo- 
men,’’ Mark explained to Ted serenely. 

Ted returned to his own street. He felt weary 
and sleepy; and although it was not yet nine 
o’clock, he observed that a good many of the 
company were preparing for bed. 

He found Bradford and Gray already tucked 
in; Stevens was undressing; and Carton and 
Greiner came in soon after Ted. 





‘“This certainly ought to be the prize squad, ’’ | 


| both streets, and other men in more distant 


above forty. No other squad in the company 
got two men into that class.’’ 

‘*T guess those seven-foot lobsters at the 
other end of the street won’t look down on us 
now so much because we’re little fellows,’’ 
said Ted. 

‘*Tt’s: the little fellows that have always 
been the great fighters,’’ remarked Gray. 

Stevens smothered a laugh. 

‘*Well, what’s so funny about that?’’ de- 
manded Gray. 

‘*Nothing, oh, nothing! I’m not looking for 
trouble; I’m too sleepy. ’’ 

The bugle sounded the call to quarters. 

**Reveille,’’ said Gray. ‘‘Time to get up, 
everyone. ”” 

The remark was heard in the adjoining 
tent in A Street. One of the occupants, who 
had a megaphonic voice, at once shouted, 
‘*All up! Oorporal Greiner says it’s time to 
get up!’’ 

Immediately there was a roar of laughter in 


tents took up the cry and bellowed it in sheer 
enjoyment at making a noise in the darkness: 

‘*All up! Corporal Greiner says it’s time to 
get up!’ ‘‘Greiner! O-0-0-0, Greiner! We 
want Greiner!’’ ‘‘Corporal Greiner !’’ ‘‘Cor- 
poral Greiner, B Company!’’ ‘‘Greiner says 
it’s time to get up!’’ 

These meaningless shouts, followed by out- 
bursts of convulsive merriment, pervaded the 
whole battalion. The occupants of tent 26 
shook with mirth, all except Greiner. 

‘“*They’ve got your number, Greiner, old 
top,’’ said Gray contentedly. 

‘‘Shut up!’’ said Greiner. ‘‘Shut up, I tell 
you! And don’t call me ‘old top.’ ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





WHEN THE LOAD CAME Ort 


SSP By Albert W. Tolman 








ROTHERS were never closer than were | over him. He suspected that 
Thad Black and Holly Corbett. They | 


were born in adjoining houses, and 
began school in the same year. Together they 
progressed from marbles to baseball; Thad 
always caught for the team on which Holly 
was pitcher. In other things, too, their tastes 
were similar. At an early age they connected 
their houses with a string-and-tin-can tele- 
phone line. Later they jointly installed a wire- 
less station. All through their high-school 
course they were tinkering with electrical 
machines in the Corbett barn. 

After Thad had been graduated from high 
school he went to work as lineman for the 
Mousam Hydro- Electric Company. Holly 
entered a technical school. But they wrote to 
each other every week and so kept their friend- 
ship alive. 

When Holly had at last completed his course, 
Thad was chief night operator in the power 
station at Harrakeesett Dam; and Holly, for 
the sake of practical experience, became his 
assistant. Holly’s theory helped out Thad’s 
practice, and vice versa. For both the arrange- 
ment was perfect. 

On a boisterous night in January Thad and 
Holly came to their work at six o’clock as 
usual. A bitter gale whined piercingly across 
the sagging wires. 

‘*Hope you get through the night without 
any trouble,’’ said Frank Shane, one of the 
day force, as he bade them good night. ‘‘That 
new pinion ought to be here to-morrow. ’’ 

Harrakeesett station comprised A and B 
units, two complete independent sets of 
machines for transforming water power into 
electricity. The building had a ground floor 
and a deep basement that extended several feet 
below the level of the river. Through its thick 
cement wall into the wheel pit ran two huge 
steel shafts, each of which had on its outer end 
four turbine water wheels inside a cement 
‘*beaver house.’’ Movable wickets in the top of 
the ‘‘beaver house’’ let the water rush down 
upon the turbines, and thus turn the shafts. 

On the basement end of each shaft a revolving 
field—a great open wheel, or spider, of cast 
iron, with twenty poles, or magnets wound 
with wire, projecting round its rim — was 
closely encircled by a fixed armature, in which 
the revolution of the field poles generated elec- 
tric power. That armature, which rose arch- 
like from the cement floor, formed with the 
revolving field a generator. 

On the ground floor were three large fluted 
cylinders standing on end, side by side ; these 
were transformers, which ‘‘stepped up’’ the 
low-voltage current that the generators pro- 
duced. Before the transformers rose the switch- 
board—a row of marble slabs, edge to edge, 
and taller than a man; they bore various dials 
and meters that recorded the fluctuations of 
the current. 

On entering the station Thad went imme- 
diately to the book and looked over the report 
for the day. Then he telephoned to Ralph 
Bowles, the superintendent. Meanwhile Holly, 
with his head hanging and his feet dragging, 
made a circuit of the machines. His temples 
ached dully, and now and then a chill ran 


| 





he had the grippe. 

When Thad had finished tel- 
ephoning, the two boys sat 
down before the switchboard. 
Harrakeesett was the central 
station of a chain of seven, and 
through its wires passed the 
current that furnished power 
to several towns and cities and 
three street railways. Respon- 
sive to the thousand chang- 
ing agencies that were sucking 
the harnessed lightning from 
the different lines, the lights 
dipped ; the drone of the trans- 
formers rose and fell ; and the 
index needles, standing on 
their heads, like little black 
pollywogs, on the white-faced 
meters, switched their spiky 
tails this way and that to 
indicate volts and watts and 
amperes. 

Outside, the gale shrieked 
round the building and the 
river rumbled thunderously 
over the dam. Within, the 
deadened hum of the mighty 
generators in the basement, 
blending with the whining 
m-m-m-m-m! of the trans- 
formers, kept the air vibrating. 
Holly shivered as another chill 
passed over him. 

**Hope that new pinion will 
be in place to-morrow night, ’’ 
said Thad. ‘‘It’s getting on my 
nerves to run without it.’’ 

Holly nodded; it was trou- 
bling him, too. The day be- 
fore, two cogs had broken on 
the pinion of B governor—the 
machine that automatically 
controlled the flow of water to 
the B turbines, opening or 


since I turned out this afternoon. My head is 
splitting, and even in this warm building the 
chills are going through me like knives.’’ 

‘*Let me call Dr. Fennell to take you home. ’’ 

‘*No; I’d feel just as bad there. I’ll stick 
to-night, and if I’m not better by morning I’ll 
have to take a few days off.’’ 

The telephone bell rang, and Thad hurried 
to the booth. The Benton & Summerville line 
—the largest unit in the service—was calling 
for more voltage. Two of its cars were stalled 
five miles out. Thad answered that the plant | 


that giant power would quickly transform the 
quarter-million-dollar station into a junk heap. 

Instinetively Thad jumped for the A gov- 
ernor. ‘hrough the grating in the floor beside 
it rose.an angry shriek, as the revolving field 
of A generator in the basement whirled faster 
and faster. With two or three quick turns of a 
thumbscrew he stopped the governor; now, 





with the turbine wickets closed and the water 

shut off, the wheel would slow down gradually. 

With B generator it was different. The only 
way to check it was by turning the emergency 


was running to its limit and that he could do| wheel in the basement. Thad forgot his own 


nothing; then, hanging up the receiver, he | 


turned toward the switchboard. Holly was 
nowhere in sight. 

**O Holly !’’ called Thad. ‘‘O Holly !”’ 

There was no answer. Puzzled, Thad started 
to walk round the machines. Beyond the base 
of an exciter he caught a glimpse of a square- 
toed shoe, and in another moment he was 
bending over his friend. 

Holly lay in a huddled heap. His eyes were 
closed, and there was a puffy, bluish bruise 


on his left temple. Kneeling beside him, Thad | 


lifted his head and shook him gently. 

**Holly! Holly !?? 

Holly’s head rolled loosely round, and he 
breathed heavily. He had evidently become 
dizzy, and falling, had struck his head on the 
machine. Laying him carefully back, Thad | 
stripped off his own coat to make a pillow for | 
his friend. Then he ran to the telephone. 


‘*Holly’s sick !’’ he cried, when Bowles an- | 


swered. ‘‘Bring Dr. Fennell !’’ 

‘*We’ll be there in twenty minutes,’’ the 
superintendent promised. 

Hurrying back to Holly, Thad began to 
sponge his forehead. The boy stirred, muttered, 
and then relapsed into unconsciousness. 

Every light in the station suddenly grew dim, 
and Thad leaped to the switchboard. The light 
on the Benton & Summerville panel was the 
lowest. Somewhere a heavily iced wire must 
have fallen. Thad sprang for the telephone. 

‘*Hello! hello!’ he called. ‘‘Hello! hello!’’ 

Br-r-r-r-r! He could get no one. The line 
was out of order. Well, at any rate, Bowles 
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THE GREAT WHEEL HAD GONE MAD! ITS WHISTLING HAD 
RISEN TO A DEMONIAC SCREECH 


danger; he forgot Holly. Only one idea pos- 
sessed his mind: to reach the handwheel as 
soon as possible; to stop B generator ; to save 
the station. Racing round the switchboard, he 
sprang down the iron stairs. 

Whee-ee-ee! ; 

Shriller, higher, rose the whistling. The 
building trembled. The normal rate of the 
revolving field was eight hundred revolutions 
a minute. Twice that number was supposed 
{to be the limit of safety. How fast was it 
going now? 

The spider was of cast iron. With increasing 
speed, centrifugal force would cause it to ex- 
pand. Between the encircling armature and the 
twenty poles that projected from the rim of 
the spider there was only an inch of space. 
Soon some pole, looser than the others, would 
| begin to rub the armature, to catch, clog, rip, 
| break. Another would go, and then another. 
|The wheel would burst. The flying mass of 
metal would be hurled up through the cement 
floor and would wreck the building. 

Thad’s heart almost stopped beating. Holly 
was lying insensible on the floor directly over 
the wheel ! 

The steel treads clanged under his panic- 
stricken feet. He must go as fast as he could ; 
yet he must not slip. How much time had he? 
Everything depended on the screws that held 
the field poles to the rim of the spider. If 
they were finger loose, ruin might be only a 
minute off. Even if they were tight, the limit 
of safety could not be more than two minutes. 

He reached the basement floor and, turning, 
came in sight of B generator. 
In those few seconds the great 
wheel had gained fearful head- 
way. It had gone mad! Its 
whistling had risen to a demo- 
niae screech. A blast sprang 
from it—warm, oily, sickish, 
strong. 

As Thad hurled himself for- 
ward, the thick air wrapped 
itself round him as if to hold 
him back. His legs seemed of 
lead, as they seem when you 
try to run in a nightmare. As 
he dashed on through that 
strange, dim, lonely place, he 
noticed unconsciously every 
little detail—the dull red of the 
oil tanks; the moisture-dark 
grooves on the floor. 

Now he was near the scream- 
ing wheel, which was simply 
a metallic blur beneath its over- 
arching armature. The steel 
shaft was turning like light- 
ning, yet seemed not to turn 
at all. A moment later he was 








wall wrenching at the small 
handwheel that was now the 
only means of closing the 
wickets above the B turbines. 

Twenty turns would close 
them entirely and shut off the 
water; he must take at least 
ten before all danger would 
be past. Crouching over the 
wheel, with fingers hooked 
about its rim, he ground it 
madly down. His ears rang 
with the fiendish screech of the 
revolving field ; the reeking air 
blast buffeted his face. He 
could feel. the solid cement 
round him quiver. 

Suddenly the wheel under his 
hands stopped with a jerk; he 


closing the wickets, and that in case of need | would arrive soon. Returning to the switch-!could turn it no farther. The wickets were 
would stop B generator altogether. Until a| board, Thad watched the lights and meters closed! The scream of the generator began to 


new pinion should arrive, B governor was, of 
course, useless. 


Meanwhile, in order to avoid crippling the | | Open sprang the circuit breaker at the top of | 


and waited. 
Three, five, ten minutes passed. Then, bang! 


drop in pitch, and Thad came to himself. He 
| had saved the station and Holly. 
Weak from the reaction, he staggered slowly 


system on which so many thousands relied for | the Benton & Summerville panel; the power- | up the stairs. By the time he reached the top 
power, it was necessary to run both generators. | | ful compressed spring, suddenly released, forced the whistling had died to an almost noiseless 
Besides, during that storm the street railways | apart two carbons that by their contact kept | humming. Soon the superintendent and Dr. 
had all their snowploughs out. Even with both | the line alive. Between them,as they separated, | Fennell came in. Before long Holly recovered : 


generators operating at full capacity, the rail- | 
ways were short of current. So B unit had 
to run, governor or no governor, and Thad | 
and Holly had to hold themselves ready in 
case of emergency to hurry down into the | 


crackled a dazzling are, greenish white at first, 
but gradually changing to red; it sputtered out 
when the carbons were an inch and a half 
apart. The line was dead. 


The fallen wire, miles away, had burned | 


| consciousness, and the doctor took him home. 
Bowles stayed with Thad. 

| ‘**Black,’’ said the superintendent, when he 
| had heard the operator’s story, ‘‘I’d like to 
ask you a question. If you had remembered 


basement and to stop the turbines by turn- | through the cross arm of its pole and, dropping | before you started down the stairs that Holly 


ing a handwheel that also opened and shut the | 
wickets. 

So long as this insatiable demand for power | 
continued, the load itself—that is, the work 
the machine had to do—acted as governor, 





to the ground, had short-circuited the current | 


and automatically opened the circuit breaker. 
The generators in the basement, freed instan- 
| taneously from the drain of the Benton & | 
Summerville line, were now producing more | 


was right over that wheel, would you have 
kept on, or would you have carried him outside 
and let the station go to smash ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Bowles,’’ returned Thad, ‘‘I’ll answer 


| | your question after you answer mine. What 


and held down the speed of B generator. But | horse power than could be used; and the two | would you have done?’’ 


if that load ever came off, then look out! 
‘*What’s the matter ?’’ asked Thad, as Holly 
put his hand to his head with a groan. | 


| great eighteen-ton wheels, unburdened, began 
| to race—to run away. 


As they gathered speed, their hum changed 


The superintendent laughed. ‘‘I guess we 
won’t press that point any further. Only you 
|ean feel sure of staying with the Mousam 


‘*Guess it’s the grippe. I’ve felt mean ever | toa shrill whistling. Unless controlled at once | Company until you discharge yourself.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who is always trying to save 
himself trouble is likely to save a lot more 
than he can take care of. 


The Tempter was never so lacking in Grace 
As to enter the Door that was shut in his Face. 


ey and arm!’’ which Mr. Roosevelt 
took as the text for a recent address in 
Chicago, puts the immediate duty of the 
United States in the most concise form. 


RANCE and Germany have each presented 
statues to the United States. France gave 
us the statue of Liberty lighting with her torch 
the sea path to the land of the free. Germany 
gave us Frederick the Great, to stand before 
the War College in Washington. The statues 
well express the ideals of the two nations to- 
day—liberty on the one hand, military power 
on the other. 
I it not curious that Germany, which began 
the war as the greatest of all military 
powers, and which expected its army to win 
for it a quick victory, finds itself forced to a 
warfare of defense and retreat on land, and 
that on the other hand England, long confident 
of its power on the sea, is threatened to-day 
with defeat because its navy cannot protect its 
merchant vessels from the enemy’s subma- 
rines? 
T is hard to tell how seriously the break in 
relations between the United States and 
Turkey will affect the more than six hundred 


American institutions—schools, churches, mis- | 


sions, hospitals and libraries—that have been 


established in Turkey since the first treaty | 


between the two countries was signed in 1831. 
Turkey has always made things as uncomfort- 
able for American missionaries and teachers 
as it dared to make them. 


AMPHOR groves may some day be as 

familiar to us as peach orchards and 
orange groves. Agents of the Department of 
Agriculture have found that when planted in 
hedges fifteen feet apart camphor trees will 
yield each year about eight tons of trimmings 
to the acre, from which about two hundred 
pounds of gum camphor can be distilled. At 
present prices that means a profit of about 
one hundred and sixty dollars an acre. The 
camphor trees are hardier than many of our 
fruit trees, but are suited only to the southern 
half of the country. 


— of those who were and are opposed 
to compulsory military service would 
most heartily approve conscription and the 
draft if it could be applied to idle boys and 
made the means of keeping them at work. A 
committee that has been investigating the 
matter reported to government authorities that 
there are now two million habitually idle boys 
in the country between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. Anyone who has noticed the 
vacant-eyed, loose-lipped, slouchy, cigarette- 
smoking young loafers who hang round city 
street corners will easily believe the report. 
EOPLE in all the nations now at war are 
in hopes that Spain will be able to keep 
neutral. The royal palace of King Alfonso 
at Madrid has been and is a clearing house of 
information about soldiers of all the armies 
who have been officially reported as ‘‘miss- 
ing.’? A recent dispatch says that those in 
charge of the work, which the King himself 
directs, have handled no fewer than 200,000 
eases and have disposed of 150,000 of them. 
They have also restored to their families 
30,000 Civilians, most of whom were in the 
invaded parts of France and Belgium; have 
helped to send home 5000 seriously wounded 
men who were in the hands of the enemy; 
and have obtained pardons for more than 50 
persons who were under military sentence, 


| many of them women condemned to death as 


| spies. All that work would stop if Spain 
| entered the war. m 


RUSSIA AND THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


HE Russian revolution has entered upon 
T: new phase. The events that marked 

the change gave no little uneasiness to 
| the allies of Russia, for they feared that the 
‘labor and socialist parties would be strong 
/enough to force the government to make a 
| separate peace with Germany. There is of 
| course some chance of such a result, for, like 
| the masses of all the other nations, the masses 
'of Russia are desperately tired of the war, 
|and they have not enough education to under- 
| stand why, having gained their own freedom, 
| they should be under obligations to continue 
| fighting a power that professes itself ready to 
make peace with them. 

The greatest danger, however, is not of a 
separate peace, but of internal dissension and 
civil war. The real power in Russia does not 
lie in the hands of the provisional government, 
or even in the hands of the Duma; it lies in 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates that sits now in Petrograd. The Council 
represents an overwhelming proportion of the 
people, for the upper and middle classes—who 
of course are divided between sympathy with 
the old régime and allegiance to the provisional 
government—number scarcely one per cent of 
the population. 

The masses, for whom those deputies speak, 
expected that their own revolution would be 
followed promptly by similar uprisings in 
Germany and in Austria, and that hostilities 
would end at once. Unable to comprehend the 
situation or the psychology of the German 
people, they could imagine only one reason 
for the failure of the Germans to rise against 
their rulers—the new Russian government 
had taken over the imperialistic aims of the 
old régime. That belief explains the demon- 
strations in Petrograd against Prof. Milukoff, 
the Foreign Minister, and the haste of the 
government to disavow any schemes of terri- 
torial aggrandizement for Russia. ‘‘We do not 
fight for annexations,’’ the cabinet declared, 
‘‘and we must be assured that the democracies 
by whose side we fight do not on their part 
intend to annex any territory from the enemy. ’’ 

Whether England and France will be able to 
give assurances on that point that will satisfy 
the Russian proletariat remains to be seen. If 
they can, they need have no particular fear of 
a separate peace. 

Meanwhile, two things are certain: the 
present government will never consent to a 
separate peace on any terms, and it can remain 
in power only by winning and keeping the 
| support of the workmen’s and soldiers’ depu- 
ties. If they lose that support, —and the radi- 
cal socialists, who hate a government under 
middle-class leaders almost as much as they 
hate an aristocracy, are doing their best to 
make them lose it,—they must either step 
down or embroil Russia in civil strife. 

The situation at the moment of writing is 
not yet hopeless, for the provisional govern- 
ment is made up of men who are wise and 
shrewd as well as deeply patriotic; but it is 
delicate and dangerous, and it must long remain 
so. The effort of Russia itself and of the 
nations that are friendly to it must be so to 
shape events that the new republic will not 
have to pass through the reign of Jacobinism 
and terror that defeated the aims of the First 
French Republic, and that it will not, on the 
other hand, fly into a confusion of incompetent 
and warring fragments. Success in that effort 
will mean a great victory for democracy in the 
world. 
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THE LIBERTY LOAN 


WV pee the Civil War began, the first 

loan for war expenses that was offered 
to the public was one hundred and 
fifty million dollars, and the rate of interest 
was 7.3 per cent. Secretary Chase estimated 
| that the war would cost three hundred and 
| twenty millions the first year. Now we begin 
~ present conflict with a loan more than 
twelve times as great as that first loan, and do 
not even stop to consider how much the war 
is to cost. 

The expense must be borne, no matter what 
‘it may be. The United States is about to do 
| an unexampled thing: to offer all that it has 
|in treasure, in service and in men, in order 
|to make the world a better place to live in, 
and neither to ask nor to seek any other 
| reward than the approval of its own con- 
| science and the satisfaction that comes from a 
| duty well performed. No doubt the world will 

















applaud, but it is our own approval, not that 
of others, that we seek. We must do what we 
are going to do in order to live at peace with 
ourselves. 

One way in which we are going to do it is 
by lending more than we can easily spare to 
our government, and indirectly to the allies 
who are enlisted in the same great enterprise. 
We shall do it because we are proud to be citi- 
zens of a country that fights, not for material 
gain, but for the highest possible political ideal 
—justice and liberty and humanity throughout 
the world. 

You cannot do much? Your mite will not 
count? You are playing false with your con- 
science if you say it. You are not proud of the 
stand your country has taken if you leave 
others to lend their money and you lend 
nothing. Do your part to make it impossible 
for anyone ever again to say that America is 
a nation of dollar worshipers. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF FOOD 


HE people of America have come, or 
| are rapidly coming, to a time when the 
question of food and food values will be 
serious. It behooves every mother of a family, 
every head of a household, to make haste to 
get a little scientific knowledge of the subject. 
Times are no longer good. The price of 
every kind of food is mounting by leaps, but 
the matter of expense is, after all, not the 
most important one. We are bound in honor to 
send as much food as we can possibly spare to 
the countries in Europe with which we have 
allied ourselves. That makes it imperative that 
we should not only practice economy but 
acquire knowledge as fast as we can. It will 
not be difficult to inform ourselves. There are 
many good textbooks, the states publish pam- 
phlets, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture issues bulletins written by experts in 
clear and simple English, and to be had for a 
few cents. Many of the publications, indeed, 
can be had free. They deal with such matters 
as eggs and their food value; potatoes, sweet 
potatoes and other starchy roots; turnips, 
beets and other succulent roots, and their use 
as food; bread and bread-making at home; 
studies of the digestibility of some animal fats. 
Those are only a few of the many subjects. 
Some of the bulletins discuss the chemical 
constituents that give the various foods their 
value. They show that many things we cling 
to because we like them are hardly foods at 
all; they teach how to avoid waste in pre- 
paring and cooking food; they give advice 
about storing and caring for foods, and teach 
people how to market wisely. 

The shortage in the winter wheat crop in 
this country is going to make the bread ques- 
tion very important. We are going to send as 
much wheat as we can spare to our allies, and 
must train ourselves to be content at many 
meals with bread made from other things than 
wheat flour. Excellent bread can be made by 
mixing potato flour with wheat flour; and 
bread and muffins made from corn meal are 
both wholesome and palatable. 
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THE SUBMARINE WAR 


XACT figures concerning the ships 
E destroyed by the German: submarines 

are no longer available. The British 
government issues a weekly list, but it includes 
British ships only. Berlin makes public a 
report from time to time, but it is in round 
numbers, and contains no corroborative details. 
No agency any longer collects and publishes 
all the facts. The truth appears to be that the 
submarines are not sinking the million tons a 
month they hoped to destroy, but that they 
are coming a good deal nearer to doing it than 
the Allies like to admit, and that they grow 
more rather than less efficient. 

Seven hundred thousand tons a month, or 
even four hundred thousand, is a serious loss 
when the amount of shipping available for 
commerce is probably reduced to twelve million 
tons. There does not, however, seem to be 
any grave danger that the submarines can 
reduce Great Britain to anything like starva- 
tion—at least within a year. No doubt Eng- 
lishmen will have to go without the quantity 
of food to which they are accustomed, but the 
necessary supply of iron for France and of 
coal for Italy is more threatened by the 
U-boats than the supply of food for England. 
There is real danger that unless the Allies 
soon learn how to cope with the submarines 
the efficiency of both France and Italy will be 
severely reduced through the lack of coal and 
iron. 

The Entente nations look to the United 
States for the needed help in this emergency. 





They expect our Shipping Board to build 
cargo ships in such numbers that the menace 
of a submarine victory will pass away. They 
hope that our inventors and our naval experts 
will hit upon some effective means of attack- 
ing the submarines, and of driving them from 
the sea. To those tasks some of the best brains 
of the nation are devoting themselves; if they 
succeed, they will have struck the final blow 
in the war for democracy, for it is on the sub- 
marine that the Kaiser has staked his last 
chance of victory. ° 


PIGS AND POULTRY 


‘‘@ PENNY saved is a penny earned,’’ says 
A the proverb; but in a year of food scar- 

city like the present it is worth while 
to ask whether the penny saved upon the farm 
may not better be used there as capital to earn 
another penny. 

The secret of farm economy is not merely 
in avoiding waste but in the profitable use of 
by-products. With that fact in view county 
agents are urging farmers to keep more and 
better pigs and poultry. Swine and hens to- 
gether may be made to turn to profitable ac- 
count all the waste of the kitchen and of the 
garden, even many of the weeds that infest it 
—for example, purslane. Pigs and poultry will 
thrive on vegetables that are too small or im- 
perfect to market—especially if the vegetables 
are well cooked; and they will eat other field 
produce that is often quite disregarded. When 
the sweet corn is thinned out in the hill, or 
when, later, a stalk refuses to bear ears, in- 
stead of pulling it and leaving it to dry upon 
the ground, let the gardener try the experi- 
ment of cutting it up and offering it to his 
hens. He may be surprised to see the eager- 
ness with which it is attacked, even where the 
fowls have a ‘‘grass run.’’ 

Meanwhile, the pigs, if they are putting on 
fat from farm produce fed to them, are re- 
turning at present prices a very substantial 
dividend upon their owner’s investment, and 
can often be made to earn a considerable part 
of their own living. The day is coming when 
the sty with its filth will be abolished, and the 
Eastern like the Western farmer will realize 
the worth of range and: pasture for swine. 
From the pig that is allowed to feast on the 
acorns of the oak grove are derived ham and 
bacon of the finest flavor, and the pig is de- 
lighted to gather them for himself if he has 
the chance. He is equally glad to work over a 
forage crop like dwarf rape sown early for 
summer and late for fall feeding, and in the 
process he will profit not only himself but 
the field in which he pastures. Geese, for a 
similar reason, are likely this year to be 
highly profitable to such farmers as have 
pasture for them and foresight enough to pro- 
vide a little green forage for their use. The 
residue of these green crops, after affording 
pasture to swine or poultry in the fall, may 
be ploughed in when winter is over, to the 
profit of the soil. 

But it must be repeated that true economy 
always dictates the keeping of good instead of 
poor stock. Well-proportioned and well-bred 
pigs are the cheapest in the long run. They 
eat no more than scrub stock, and they com- 
mand a far better market. Moreover, when 
neighbors codperate and an intelligent county 
agent advises, they are not difficult to procure. 
The same thing holds true of fowls. The 
farmer cannot afford to keep unproductive 
hens; and in these days of trap nests the hen 
that pays for herself can readily be separated 
from her sister that ought to be hurried to 
market. 

The manufacturer long ago learned that the 
use or waste of by-products often determines 
his surplus or deficit at the end of the year. 
There is a lesson here for the farmer; and ina 
time when both labor and supplies cost so much 
it is imperative that it be diligently studied. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ERMAN POLITICS.— Copenhagen re- 
ported that the German government had 
announced its intention to reorganize the elec- 
toral districts represented in the Reichstag. 
That would meet one at least of the persistent 
needs for reform in the German political 
system.—— Alarmed by the activity of the 
Reichstag’s committee for constitutional re- 
form, and by Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg’s 
deferential attitude toward it, the ultracon- 
servatives have issued an appeal to the Kaiser, 
protesting against the policy of the Chancellor, 
and insinuating that if the Kaiser will say 
the word, Marshal von Hindenburg will see to 
it that the ancient powers of the monarch are 
restored and defended from democratic assaults. 
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There is still evidence of profound disagree- 
ment between the political parties of Germany 
concerning the kind of peace to be aimed at. 
The Chancellor, in his speech of May 15, 
declined to explain the precise ‘‘war aims’’ of 
the government, seeing that such a definition 
at present might satisfy no one, and only 
encourage further dissension between the Pan- 
Germanists and the Socialists. He promised 
that a Russia no longer entertaining views 
of conquest would find Germany ready for an 
honorable peace. Discussing his speech, the 
Socialist Ledebour frankly urged the estab- 
lishment of a republic in Germany. 
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ONGRESS. —Congress continued to debate 

and delay war legislation. Having the 
report of the conference committee on the 
army bill before it, the House reversed its 
action, and voted into the bill an amendment 
authorizing the Roosevelt volunteer army for 
service in France. The Senate passed the 
espionage Dill at last, after striking out the 
provisions for a press censorship, for restricting 
the use of grain in the manufacture of liquor, 
and for curbing speculation in food products. 
The war revenue bill was under discussion 
and criticism in the House, and Mr. Kitchin, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
admitted that it was an emergency measure 
pure and simple, unscientific, and inadequately 
considered. ° 


HE ALLIED COMMISSIONS. —On May 
13 the French and British commissioners 
brought to an end trips that had taken them 
to Chicago, St. Louis, Springfield (Illinois), 
New York, Boston and other cities. 
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JOFFRE AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 


were everywhere received with cordiality and 
often with great enthusiasm. Gen. Joffre was 
greeted with especial warmth. The French 
commission also paid a brief visit to Canada, 
and the military men, both French and Eng- 
lish, visited West Point. 
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RELAND.—At a by-election in Longford, 

Ireland, a Sinn Feiner named McGuinness, 
who is serving sentence in prison for partici- 
pation in the Dublin riots of last year, was 
elected to Parliament. On May 16 the Premier 
communicated his plan of settlement to the 
Irish leaders. It provides for an Irish parlia- 
ment at Dublin, the exclusion of six counties 
of Ulster, and the establishment of a council 
representing both parts of Ireland to consider 
business common to the whole island. 
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AR PREPARATIONS.— The fleet of 

submarine chasers building for the Navy 
Department is already leaving the ways. The 
first craft was launched early in May; others 
are following almost daily. On May 13 the 
government Shipping Board began letting con- 
tracts for the cargo-carrying fleet it means to 
provide. ° 


USSIA.—After voting against designating 
representatives to sit with the provisional 
ministry the Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates on May 14 reconsidered that 
action and voted in favor of participation. 
Prof. Milukoff resigned as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and was succeeded by M. Tereschtenko. 
The discipline among the troops was still 
further relaxed, and on May 13 Gen. Korniloff, 
commander of the Petrograd garrison, resigned 
rather than submit to constant interference in 
his command by the Sol- 


day Gen. Guchkoff, the 


in protest against the 
course affairs were tak- | 
ing, and M. Kerenski, the 
Minister of Justice, took | 
his place. On May 15 | 
Gen. Brussiloff and Gen. 


mands at the front. At the | 
same time M. Kerenski, 
speaking to a delegation 
of soldiers, warned them that Russia was fall- | 
ing to pieces for want of a sense of national | 
solidarity and a willingness to consent to 
necessary discipline, and told them frankly | 
that national disintegration or a dictatorship | 
were the only alternatives if present condi- | 
tions continued. On May 15 the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, alarmed | 
at the situation, issued an appeal to the army, 
warning it of the intrigues of German impe- 
rialism and urging it to defend Russia against | 





GEN. HUGH L. SCOTT 


They | 


diers’ Delegates. The next | 


Minister of War, resigned | 


Gurko resigned their com- | 


the danger of a separate peace with the Kaiser. 
——The personnel of the United States mission 
to Russia was finally announced. It includes 
Mr. Root, Gen. Scott, chief of staff of the 
army, Mr. C. R. Crane of Chicago, Dr. John 
R. Mott of New York, Mr. Cyrus McCormick 
of Chicago, Rear Admiral Glennon, Mr. James 
Duncan, a.vice president of the Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Charles E. Russell, the Socialist 
| leader, and Mr. Samuel R. Bertron of New 
York. The commission is a strong one, and 
it is hoped that it will be of service in restoring 
order and harmony in Russia. ——-The United 
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ECENT DEATHS.—On May 10, former 

Senator Joseph B. Foraker of Ohio, aged 
70.——On May 14, Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to Great Britain, aged 85. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From May 10 to May 16) 


the British and French fronts. The British 
gained possession of Bullecourt and Roeux, 
two villages for which there has been a pro- 
longed struggle, but made no serious impression 
on the German line. The German counter- 
attacks were strongly supported, but they did 


week another French drive was under way 
north of the Aisne. 


cessation of fighting on all other fronts where 
the Germans are engaged have enabled them 
to throw tremendous reserves of men into the 
regions in front of Douai and Laon. It was 
‘in those places that their new defensive line 
| was seriously threatened; but they have been 
lable by the use of their reinforcements to 
|check and perhaps to stop the French and 
| British drive. According to one report 500,000 
|men have been withdrawn from the Russian 





‘ed | front and sent into France. London declared 
= | that 50,000 German prisoners were taken by 


| the Allied armies between April 9 and May 12. 
In Macedonia, the Allied forces took a 


, | number of positions from the Bulgarians near | 
| Lake Doiran, and held them against counter- | 


| attacks. 

The Italian army became active on the Isonzo | 
front, and reported substantial gains north of 
Gérz, and over 3000 prisoners. 

The British advance in Mesopotamia, no 
longer able to count on Russian support, has 
apparently come to a halt. Further advance 
would only result in dangerously extending 
the line of communications. According to 
reports from Petrograd, the Russian forces, 
both in Armenia and Mesopotamia, are with- 
drawing rather than advancing. 

A British naval force, assisted by a strong 
flying squadron, attacked the German subma- 
rine base at Zeebrugge on May 12. A number 
of buildings were destroyed, and, according to 
one report, a breach in the harbor mole was 
made. Sixty-three persons are said to have 
been killed. Amsterdam reported a great fire at 
Wilhelmshaven, and heard that the submarine 
building yards were seriously damaged. 

The submarines continued their activities. 
The weekly report from London mentioned 
23 British ships sunk. Paris reported four 
French ships sunk in February, five in March 
and eight in April. A flotilla of United States 
destroyers arrived at Queenstown and is taking 
part in the antisubmarine campaign in British 
waters. It was reported in Washington that a 
flotilla of German submarines:on their way to 
our waters had been caught and destroyed by 
British vessels early in April. 

There was a sea battle at long range between 
British and German destroyers in the North 
Sea. Not much damage was done. 

Gen. Pétain has been made generalissimo 
of the French armies, and Gen. Foch suc- 
ceeds him as chief of staff. Gen. Nivelle is to 
retain command of one of the field armies. 

Admiral Jellicoe has been made chief of a 
new naval staff, which is to have full respon- 
sible control of naval operations and of ship- 
building in England. 

Italy declared that its patrol vessels had sunk 
thirteen Austrian submarines in a few weeks, 
and had entered the harbor of Durazzo and 
| sunk transport vessels there. Sir Edward 
Carson, First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
| told Parliament that the antisubmarine cam- 

| paign was making distinct progress. 
| The Chinese Parliament, in a rather stormy 





| session, refused to pass the declaration of war | 
| against Germany that the Cabinet had recom- | 


|mended. The republic of Liberia has severed 
| diplomatic relations with Germany. 


The Scandinavian nations, in conference at | 
| Stockholm, have again determined to remain | 


neutral, and to take no steps looking toward 
mediation. 

The Swiss government has abandoned its 
commercial agreement with Germany, since it 
cannot count on supplies from the United 
States if reéxport into Germany is permitted. 

The British government is considering 
buying up the entire liquor trade of the coun- 
| try and administering it in the interests of the 
| nation as a whole. Prohibition is not likely, 
| but severe restrictions on the use of liquor 
would be certain in case the plan is adopted. 





States loaned $100, 000,000 to Russia on May 16. | 


Fighting was continual and desperate along | 





not dislodge the British. At the end of the| 


The military collapse of Russia and the | 
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HE Fast Mail does 
not travel zig-zag. 
The straight line 
route is the shortest, fast - 
est and most efficient. 


Therefore, the most eco- 
nomical, 
















is more economical 

for you to buy bicy- 

cle tires that come 

direct to your dealer. 

Thus you save paying 
needless profits. 





Goodyear Sells Direct 


to the Dealer 


Result: Better Bicycle Tires Cheaper 
WHEN you buy bicycle tires you want good tires 


at a fair price. 


Not poor tires at high prices. 


@It used to be difficult to buy tires this way. 


Good year Blue Streaks have made it easy. 


For 


only $3.25 each you may now buy a really good 


tire. 


@ There’s an interesting reason why: 


@ Goodyear found out that tires were too high 
priced and not good enough because manufacturers 
employed expensive ways of selling. Also, they 


made too many brands. 


@ So Goodyear cuts 


out the needless profits between the factory and 


the rider by selling direct to the dealer. 


This 





saves extra cost of handling and brings down retail 
prices. You benefit. @ Also, Goodyear makes 
only one bicycle tire—the Blue Streak. By this 
single standard of production, factory costs are cut 
down. You get better tires cheaper. ( Every 
bicycle rider can profit by this Goodyear square 
deal way of making and selling tires. The Good- 





year dealer in your town can supply you. 


Ride 


around and get acquainted. 





Buy Tires 
for Long Wear 


Lively Tires 
Help Your Speed 





You don’t need tire money so 
often when you ride on Goodyear 
Blue Streaks. These tires have a 
strong two-ply body of rugged 
fabric. The treads are tough and 
long-wearing with two reinforcing 
strips of fabric beneath. This 
means durability and economy. 


Good year Blue Streaks are not 
only durable but they are springy 
and resilient. High grade fabric, 
strong but light, gives this quality. 
The two-ply tire body is laid in 
lively rubber. It’s easy to push 
a bicycle on Goodyear Blue 
Streaks. 





Forget Side-Slipping 
on Goodyear Non-Skids 


Good-Looking Tires 
Dress Up Your Wheel 





You can test the Goodyear Blue 
Streak tread with yourthumb. Press 
on the sharp-edged blocks of rugged 
rubber. Feel how they “‘bite’’ your 
hand. That is the way they hold the 
ground under your weight in riding. 
You needn’t worry about side-slip- 
ping with these non-skid treads. 


We've made Goodyear Blue 
Streaks smart-appearing with a 
clean-cut Blue Streak on each side 
of the tread. You will be proud to 
ride anywhere on Goody ear Blue 
Streaks. Visit your Goodyear 
Dealer or write The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, for his address. 


GOODS YEAR 
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IN THE PARK 
By Mary a Davies 


HAD forgotten children felt so sweet. 
One sees them on the street, 
And passes by with only a faint start 
Of pleasure in their being. For they dart 
Through our gray lives like sea gulls in gray 
skies, 
And we, like fisher people, watch with eyes 
Made by long years indifferent. But to-day 
Alone, half dreaming, in the crowded park 
I sat upon the ground, and a book lay 
Before me. And I read; then watched the dark 
And light run through the grass. There were 
children calling, 
And hiding, romping, falling. 


At length a little group came playing near me; 

I thought that they might fear me, 

And so I kept my eyes down. Suddenly, 

Forgetting them, I raised my head—to see 

The close face of a child. 

I smiled, 

And she smiled back, and came 

A little nearer me, and asked my name. 

“Mary,” I said. ‘‘What’s yours?” “It’s Geral- 
dine, 

Named for my aunt. But she has never seen 

A single one of all us children yet. 

And,” quickly pointing, “ther name’s Margaret, 

And that’s my brother Jimmie. Margaret’s two; 

She’ll be three, though, next April. What are you 

Reading?” “A story.” “May we sit here?” “Do!” 

“Or will we be a bother? Mother tells 

Us not to bother strangers. The grass smells 

Good, don’t it? Will you play 

Blind man with us?” “Perhaps, some other day.” 


Then they ran shouting, dancing, where the men 
Were gravely making a flower bed, 

And then 

The gardener, scowling, walked to me, and said, 
‘Lady, don’t let your children go 

Over there where the men are digging.” I 
Stared at him, saying nothing in reply. 

I know 

That it is very wrong to act a lie, 

But still I looked at him and made no sign. 

I wanted him to think that they were mine! 


The children straggled back, and played ; then 
heard 

The stories that I knew, and scarcely stirred. 

I caught up Margaret in a little ball 

And kissed her face—child faces are so small! 

The rounded mouths! The little, curious shape 

Of the soft ears, and the curls in the nape 

Of the proud baby necks! Their arms are white. 

And Jimmie put his curls upon my knee, 

And Geraldine came closer bashfully 

And pressed against me. Jimmie hurt my feet 

By leaning on them. Margaret snuggled tight. 

I had forgotten children felt so sweet. 
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THE MUSIC THAT WAS HEARD 


HERE is an old story about the brothers 
; | ‘Tina monastery “somewhere in France” 





long ago. The monks were beloved 
throughout the countryside for their 
loving sympathy and kind deeds; but 
as it happened, not one of them could 
sing. Try as hard as they would, the music in their 
services was a failure; and it became a great grief 
to them that only in their hearts could they “make 
melody to the Lord.” 

One day, however, a traveling monk came by 
and asked for entertainment ; and to the great joy 
of all the monastery he proved to be a wonderful 
singer. High and sweet and clear his voice soared 
over all the other voices. And one by one the rest 
of the monks stopped singing to listen, until finally 
the visiting brother sang alone. No envy, however, 
filled the hearts of the good brothers in the mon- 
astery. Instead, they rejoiced with each other that 
now at last they could have beautiful music in 
their chapel services, and they planned to keep 
the traveler with them always. 

But that night an angel came to the abbot ina 
dream. 

“Why was there no music in your chapel to- 
night?” he asked. “Up in heaven we always listen 
for the beautiful music that rises from the services 
in your monastery; and to-night we were sadly 
disappointed.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken!” cried the abbot. 
“Ordinarily we have no music at all that is worthy 
ef your hearing; but to-night we had a trained 
singer with a wonderful voice. He sang the service 
for us, and it was so sweet that we all stopped to 
listen. For the first time in all these years our 
music was beautiful.” 

The angel smiled. ‘‘And yet, up in heaven we 
heard nothing,” he said softly. 
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IN CIRCULATION 


S Sidney entered the library, Janet’s dark 
head was still bent over her work, al- 
though it was seven minutes after five 
by the library clock. Sidney promptly 
walked across to the desk. 

“Is this the information desk?” she 
asked. “I should like to inquire if the attendants 
in this library are not under the eight-hour law?” 

Janet sprang up, laughing. “It’s terribly hard 
for this attendant to squeeze herself into it,” she 
acknowledged. “I just wanted to look up some 
French reports—I hadn’t had time before. And 
anyway, I have to wait until Madge Harkness 
relieves me.” 

Madge Harkness, however, was crossing the 
room very leisurely; evidently Madge was in no | 
danger of being cramped by the eight-hour law. | 
She listened indifferently to Janet’s explanation | 
of some memoranda that she was leaving, and 
dropped lazily into the chair behind the desk. 
Janet, however, did not notice—she was looking 
half apologetically, half whimsically, at Sidney. 

“If you don’t mind waiting just three minutes 
longer until I investigate the biography shelves!” 

‘*May I come, too? What’s the matter with the 
biography shelves? They look very nice and or- 
derly to me.” Sidney had followed without wait- 
ing for permission, and was looking over Janet’s 
shoulder. 

Janet turned impulsively. 

‘‘What’s the matter with them? Everything’ 
Library books are to be read, not to stand round 
on shelves and look nice. They ought to be getting 


























thumbed and dog’s-eared and dirty—and be doing 


something down in people’s lives. I try and try 
every way I can think of, but people won’t take 
them. I could just cry over it.” 

Sidney studied her curiously. “It seems so queer 
to care like that,” she said. 

“Care like that? Of course I care like that! How 
can I help it? I care like that over every beautiful 
thing that people keep out of circulation anywhere 
—homes and talents and beauty that would make 
other lives so rich, and they don’t see—they don’t 
see! If I had a home, wouldn’t I use it, Sidney 
Faris!” 

Sidney’s face had changed. “Maybe,” she said 
slowly, “the people with homes don’t know how 
to get them into circulation, Janet.” 

Janet did not hear. Her quick eye had caught a 
hole in the orderly rows—two holes. She was lean- 
ing forward breathlessly. When she turned, her 
eyes were shining. 

“It is, it ist” she cried. “The Life of Mary Lyon 
is gone, and I just know that little, discontented 
teacher took it. I begged her to so. I wanted her 
to see how big life—and teaching—could be. And 
the other is Lincoln’s Life that I have been trying 
for a month to get Freddy Bryan to read. Oh, I’m 
so glad, Sidney—so glad I can’t tell you! There, I 
am going now; it won’t take me half a minute to 
get my things.” 

Out in the keen autumn dusk Janet drew a long, 
eager breath. “Oh, it’s a fine old world!” she cried. 

Sidney did not answer. She was thinking hard. 
Did she care about putting things into circulation 
—her things—like that? 
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WHEN THE COMPANION DID 
NOT COME 


[ the fascinating picture of boy life on a Western 
farm that the author, Mr. Grant Showerman, 
calls A Country Chronicle there is one chapter 
that will especially interest the readers of The 
Companion. Like Mr. Browning’s Going After The 
Companion Thirty-Six Years Ago, which we printed 
in 1915, it illustrates the affection that three gener- 
ations of readers have felt for the paper. It may 
add a little to the interest of the sketch to know 
that the serial story that the boy was following so 
eagerly was Mr. Trowbridge’s famous tale, The 
Pocket Rifle. The chapter follows: 

We hear my brother and my father come in 
through the woodshed door. They stamp a great 
deal, and then we hear them sweeping the snow 
off their feet and out of the door. They come in 
and wash. 

My father says, “I declare, it’s all you can do 
to see from the barn to the house! Makes me 
think of what they say about the blizzards out in 
Dakota.” 

We all sit down to dinner. My mother says, “I 
read of a man out there the other day that got lost 
going from his house to his barn. When it cleared 
up, they found him within a stone’s throw of the 
barn. ’Tain’t safe to go out without holding on toa 
rope tied to your house, out there, they say.” 

We have fried salt pork, potatoes and gravy, and 
onions sliced in vinegar. My brother sits and eats 
without saying anything. When I ask him for 
things, he passes them without stopping or looking 
at me. 

When we are through, I get up and look out the 
north window. The glass is all steam. I can just 
see the barnyard fence, and that’s all. Everything 
is white. The wind makes a rushing noise. The 
snow makes a little ticking sound when it blows 
against the glass. 

My father says, “‘This is about the worst we’ve 
had yet, ain’t it? Seems to me we’re getting a good 
deal of snow this winter.” 

We all sit round and read. At half past two I 
say, “I guess I’ll go down to the depot.” 

I always go down to meet the three o’clocks on 
Saturday, because that is the time The Youth’s 
Companion comes. 

My brother says, “Well, you must be sick! You 
think they’ll be any trains through to-day ?”’ 

But I keep thinking of The Companion and the 
continued story. I think of the way Mr. White 
tears the wrapper off the bundle and folds every 
paper and puts it in the right place. I think how 
smooth the paper feels and of the fresh paper 
smell. 

I put my cap and comforter and mittens on and 
go down the hill. The snow is so deep I can hardly 
walk, and I soon get warm and out of breath. The 
wind blows the snow into my face until I can 
hardly see. 

When [ get halfway down the depot hill I can 
see that the rails are all covered up. No one would 
know there was a railroad track there if it weren’t 
for the switches. 

There is nobody in the store except Mr, White. 
When I go in he is reading a newspaper. 

Mr. White looks at me over his glasses. He says, 
“I’m awful ’fraid you won’t get your Companion 
to-day.” 

I say, “I thought maybe that’s how it would be, 
but I thought it might come.” I feel disappointed. 

Mr. White says, “The girls’ll be sorry. And 
hanged if I know what to do without it myself, I’m 
so used to havin’ it come Saturday. I kind of like 
it for part of my Sunday readin’.” 

Mr. White gets up and looks at the clock. He 
says, ‘‘Quarter to three. Well, I s’pose I must get 
at the mail. I know mighty well they won’t be no 
trains out to-day, but I s’pose I’ll have to get it 
ready same’s if they was comin’. The gover’ment’s 
mighty strict about the mail.” He is always telling 
about how strict the government is. 

Mr. White goes behind the counter where the 
mail case is. He says, “Of course, they might come, 
but then, I don’t much expect it.” He takes a 
bunch of letters out of one of the holes in the case 
and picks up his stamp. 

First he stamps all the postage stamps. Then he 
takes another stamp and stamps the date. Mr. 
White is very careful and brings the stamp down 
hard, and then presses on it. He says, ‘“‘The gover’- 


_ment wants’em stamped so’s you can see the date 


and the name of the post office good and plain.” 

When he is through stamping he ties the letters 
all up together with some coarse, woolly string. 
He cuts the string with his scissors and says, 
“There!” Then he puts the packet in the mail bag. 

Johnnie comes in. He stamps his feet and 
knocks the snow off his cap. He says, “You needn’t 
mind about the mail to-day, White. Everything’s 
laid off on both lines.” 

Then he says to me, “Well, you might just as 
well go on home now. You won’t get no letter from 
her to-day.” 

Johnnie is always making fun of me that way. 
He pretends that I like the girls. 

I start home. At the top of the hill I meet Tip. 
He has to lift up the rim of his cap to see me. 

I say, ‘“‘Everything’s laid off on both lines. 
Johnnie just said so. No Companion to-day!” 

Tip says, ““Aw-w, now we got to wait till Monday 





before we can find out how the story’s agoin’ to 
come out!” We stand there a minute. Tip says, 
“Maybe it’ll stop, and number one’ll get out to- 
night before the store is shut.” 

I say, “‘No, Johnnie said everything was laid off 
for to-day. Come on back home with me!” 

Tip says, “I can’t.” 

I say, ‘Why can’t you?” 

Tip says, “’Cause. I got to get a pound of sugar 
for auntie. Pa said I had to.” 

We say good-by, and I start on home. The wind 
blows so hard on my back that it almost blows me 


over. 
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THE BAGWORM 
O' E of the lower forms of animal life, the 


bagworm, imitates man in one respect. While 
it is a tiny worm, feeding on the foliage of 
trees, it begins to make clothes for itself. Its gar- 
ment is a basket, lined with a soft silk, in which it 
walks about as it feeds. The arbor vitz is its 
favorite haunt, but it feeds also on the leaves of a 
dozen other varieties of trees. After the deciduous 
trees shed their foliage you can easily detect the 
bagworm baskets, swinging on the bare limbs. 
As the worm grows, it enlarges its basket. The 
head and a small part of the body, including the 
feet, are exposed to the air, and so the worm can eat 














and walk from limb: to limb. Its tail is provided 
with two claws that hook into the basket to pre- 
vent it from falling off. The worm can release these 
claws at will and crawl out of its “clothes.” 

The bagworm seems to possess a keen sense of 
pride, too, for in constructing its garment it utilizes 
the small-leaf twigs of cedars, arbor vitz and other 
leaves to decorate the outside ofits “clothes.” The 
head end of the bag is fitted with a flap. If you 
sprinkle water on one of the baskets, the worm 
draws its head inside and closes the flap. until the 
supposed shower of rain ceases. At night, too, it 
closes the flap. 

When the male reaches maturity, he fastens his 
cocoon or basket to a twig, and when wings appear 
he crawls out in the form of a black moth and flies 
away. The female never transforms into a moth, 
but is wingless. She hangs out of her basket, and 
when she is ready to lay her eggs crawls back 
into the bag. Having deposited them, she drops to 
the ground exhausted and dies. 
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MONSTERS IN BATTLE 


MONG the curious experiences that Mr. 
Edward St. Clair Weeden records in A 
Year with the Gaekwar of Baroda was an 
elephant fight that he was permitted to attend. The 
great beasts were led into the inclosure with their 
legs so heavily chained that they could only shuffle 
along in ludicrously short steps. The men led the 
animals in at opposite ends of the arena, backed 
them against the walls and undid their shackles. 
At first the elephants moved slowly, looking from 
side to side, as if‘uncertain of their freedom; but 
as soon as they caught sight of each other they 
instantly charged, like two express engines dash- 
ing into collision. 

It was an imposing, terrific sight to see those two 
monsters, with raised trunks and locked tusks, 
swaying backward and forward and exerting their 
enormous muscular strength to its utmost limit 
against each other. The crowd grew excited and 
filled the air with shouts that drowned the trum- 
petings of the elephants. 

At length one of the elephants broke atusk, and 
the maharaja, not wishing that they should damage 
themselves further, gave the order to separate 
them. Two men crept up behind with huge steel 
springs set with sharp spikes, which they clapped 
on their legs. The pain must have been severe, 
for they both stopped dead in a moment, holding 
the injured leg in the air; in the next moment they 
were making for each other again ; but by that time 
other men had run up with ropes and chains and 
dragged them apart, still trumpeting defiance and 
waving angry trunks. By the united efforts of some 
hundreds of men they were slowly hauled off the 
ground. 
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THE FATHERS OF THE NEW RUSSIA 


MERICANS will be interested to know some- 
thing about the men who have done for 
Russia what Franklin and Washington and 

Adams and Jefferson and Patrick Henry and the 
others did for the United States. These men, ac- 
cording to Baron Rosen, formerly Russian ambas- 
sador at Washington, are the “flower of their 
country,” and Mr. John H. Snodgrass, who was 
long our consul general at Moscow, in an article in 
the New York Times adds his assent to Baron 
Rosen’s words. 

Prince Lvoff, the premier, is a landowner and 
an aristocrat—as Washington himself was— but 
he has always been a patriot. His greatest service 
has been in organizing the zemstvos, or provincial 
councils, for coéperation during the present war, 
and he stood sturdily against the treacherous and 
corrupt ministers who led the Czar to his downfall. 
More than once he did so, at the peril of his prop- 
erty and even of his life. He is a firm believer in 
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the future of the Russian race, but not a Pan- 
Slavist in the aggressive sense of the word. 

Prof. Paul Milukoff, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is the most famous of all the new leaders 
of Russia. He was long a member of the faculty of 
the University of Moscow, and has been imprisoned 
and even sent to Siberia because of the radical 
democracy he preached from his professorial chair. 
He has lectured both in New York and Chicago, 
and he both admires and loves this country. He is, 
like so many Russians, a splendid linguist. He 
learned to read and write English duying a three- 
months’ imprisonment for some political activity, 
and he learned to speak it perfectly during a 
three-months’ visit to London. He is the greatest 
authority on politics and international law in Rus- 
sia, and the greatest authority on the ethnology 
and history of the Balkan Peninsula in the world. 
He is also the editor of a great liberal newspaper, 
the Retch. 

Rodzianko, the president of the Duma, is a mod- 
erate liberal and an aristocrat like Lvoff. Manuiloff, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, is a college 
professor and the editor of the liberal and literary 
newspaper, Russkiya Viedomosti. 

Guchkoff, the new Minister of War, is a land- 
owner and a rich man, but he has been active in 
liberalizing the institutions of the country, and the 
peasants look upon him as a particular friend of 
their order. He has also been president of the 
Duma. 

Kerenski, the Minister of Justice, is a lawyer 
by profession, a determined radical in polities and 
the representative of labor in the government as 


.| he was in the Duma. He is a socialist and a repub- 


lican, and his influence among the Russian people 
grows daily. 

The leaders of the revolution are all men of 
substance and education; their interest in politics 
is patriotic, and not at all class-conscious. There is, 
indeed, little division among the classes in Russia, 
and not very much socialism. There is no great 
industrial population, and there is land enough for 
each peasant farmer to have his own piece of earth. 
There is, therefore, little jealousy of mere wealth, 
especially when it is in the form of land; and the 
peasant, knowing himself ignorant of great affairs, 
is ready to follow the lead of his educated and pros- 
perous fellow citizens whenever he is convinced 
that they are honest, well-disposed and loyal to 
Mother Russia. It is that combination of high char- 
acter in the leadership and of trustful confidence 
on the part of the mass of the population that 
makes the future of the new government hopeful. 
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EXPERIMENT BY ARTILLERY 


HE ever-delightful Henri Fabre in the re- 
cently translated Life of the Grasshopper 
thus describes the ingenious experiment by 
which he convinced himself that the cicada cannot 
hear, and therefore that its continual song cannot 
be a love call intended for his mate’s delectation : 

Of my experiments in this matter, I will mention 
only one, the most memorable. I borrow the mu- 
nicipal artillery—that is to say, the mortars that 
are made to thunder forth on the feast of the patron 
saint. The gunner is delighted to load them for the 
benefit of the cicadas, and to come and fire them 
off at my place. There are two of them, crammed 
as if for the most solemn rejoicing. No politician 
making the circuit of his constituency in search of 
reélection was ever honored with so much powder. 

We are careful to leave the windows open to 
save the panes from breaking. The two thundering 
engines are set at the foot of the plane trees in 
front of my door. We take no precautions to mask 
them ; the cicadas singing in the branches overhead 
cannot see what is happening below. 

We are an audience of six. We wait for a mo- 
ment of comparative quiet. Each of us checks the 
number of singers and the depth and rhythm of 
the song. We are now ready, with ears pricked to 
hear what will happen in the aérial orchestra. The 
mortar is let off, with a noise like a genuine thun- 
derclap. 

There is no excitement whatever up above. The 
number of singers is the same, the rhythm is the 
same, the volume of sound the same. The six wit- 
nesses are unanimous: the mighty explosion has 
in no way affected the song of the cicadas. And 
the second mortar gives an exactly similar result. 
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WHERE THE WOOL COMES FROM 


N addressing a group of small children recently, 
one of the workers of the American Humane 
Education Society tried to impress on their 

minds the fact that they obtain a great many of 
the necessaries of life from the animal kingdom. 
Her difficulties are told in Our Dumb Animals. 

‘Where do you get your milk and butter and 
cheese?” she asked. 

“Cows,” answered most of the children, although 
some replied, ‘From the store.” 

“And eggs?” demanded the instructor. 

“Hens,” answered those who did not answer 
“Store.” 

“And wool?” asked the instructor. 

There was only one answer to this question: 
“The store.” 

“Yes,” said the instructor, “but how does it get 
into the store? Now think, wool—wool, you get 
wool from the back of—what?” 

Expectantly she awaited the answer; presently 
it came from a small girl in the front seat: 

“Back of the counter!” 
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A NEW USE FOR SALESMEN 


MORE or less suggestive moral may be 
A deduced from the following story in Every- 
body’s Magazine: 
Two women, one of whom carried a baby, asked 
a salesman to show them some carpets. It was a 
hot day, but the salesman cheerfully showed roll 
after roll until perspiration streamed from his face. 
Finally one of the women asked the other if it 
were not time to go. 
“Not just yet,” was the answer, with the whis- 
pered explanation: “Baby likes to see him roll 
them out, and we’ve plenty of time to catch the 


train!” 
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PLENTY OF TIME 


UT at the front two regiments, returning to 
the trenches, says Answers, chanced to meet. 
There was the usual exchange of wit. 

‘*When’s this bloomin’ war goin’ to end?” asked 
one north-country lad. 

“Dunno,” replied one of the south-shires. ““We’ve 
planted some daffydils in front of our trench.”’ 

“Bloomin’ optimists!” snorted the man from the 
north, ‘“‘We’ve planted acorns!” 
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TOMMY’S STAMP BOOK 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


When through my book of stamps 
I look, 
What wondrous things | see! 
It’s dearer than the storybook 
My mother reads to me. 


With great delight ten times a day 
I stop my play to glance 

Upon these stamps of Paraguay, 
Greece, Italy and France. 


They beam on me in every hue 
That in a stamp is seen — 

In crimson, lavender and blue, 
And cardinal and green. 


I look upon the book with pride 
To see its pages fill; 

And yet I am not satisfied, 
And shall not be until 


The postman pauses in his tramp, 
And in his outstretched hand 

I see a letter with the stamp 
They use in Fairyland. 
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THE “GIVE-AWAY” 
GARDEN 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


HEN the school gardens were par- 

W celed out last year, Rose and Tom 

Marlow received plots in a near-by 
vacant lot. The man who owned the lot gladly 
had it spaded and prepared for the children’s 
gardening. 

‘*T shall hope to see roses and cabbages 
where weeds and hay-fever germs used to flour- 
ish,’? he told Tom and Rose gravely. And 
they made a resolution that he should not be 
disappointed. 

It was not an easy job, they soon discov- 
ered. Cutworms and new soil must be met and 
conquered. But Tom and Rose were there 
early and late, weeding, sprinkling, hoeing and 
hoping. Their bright eyes spied every garden 
enemy that plotted to fly or creep in, and their 
nimble fingers soon put an end to any such 
foe. 

The vegetable and blossom babies began to 
thrive, eager to repay such faithful care. By 
midsummer Tom was putting into his little 
express wagon bunches of fresh, green onions, 
crisp curly lettuce and roly-poly red radishes 
that Rose had washed carefully and arranged 
in neat bunches. Besides, there were pink and 
lavender sweet peas, nasturtiums and sweet 
alyssum to lend beauty to the more useful 
products. Mrs. Marlow, their mother, had first 
choice, and paid the small peddlers just what 
the hucksters in the street demanded. There 
was plenty left to sell after that, and the chil- 
dren were so polite, and their wares so tempt- 
ing, that the little tin elephant on the shelf 
swallowed enough nickels and dimes to fill his 
trunk several times over. Tom then relieved 
the bursting beast, and kept his treasure in a 
tin tea box. 

‘*T’ve made over twice as much as Rose,’’ 
Tom announced one day in August, ‘‘and more 
than any of the boys in the neighborhood. 
Maybe I’ll win Miss Moore’s prize for the 
best-paying garden, when she judges them, 
mother !’’ 

Mother looked with questioning eyes at her 
bright-eyed daughter. 


‘*You have worked as faithfully as Tom,’’ | - 
she said, puzzled. ‘‘Why haven’t you earned | | 


as much ?’’ 

Rose’s flower face flushed and her golden 
head drooped. She did not quite know how to 
tell her mother about it. 

‘* Because, ’’ explained Tom, feeling ashamed 
for getting his loyal partner into trouble, ‘‘be- 
cause she’s given away most of her garden. ’’ 

Mother’s eyes softened with understanding, 
and she drew Rose to her side. 

‘Always a generous fairy, even in business 
matters,’’ she said, smiling. 

“Oh, but I love to, mother!’’ whispered 
Rose eagerly. ‘‘I’m making enough money; 
and besides, it’s lots more fun to give them 
away.’’ 

Later her mother heard all about it. When 
Rose and Tom went by old Miss Gray’s, Rose 
would leave a bunch of sweet peas—those fairy 
butterflies—or cheery gold and red nastur- 
tiums. 

‘She loves flowers better than anyone,’’ 
Rose would say to Tom, ‘‘and she’s too old 
and rheumatizzy to raise them. Isn’t it lucky 
I have them to give her??? 

About the Shultz place romped four noisy 
children. Mrs. Shultz had no time for garden- 
ing, and the quartette of towheads were too 
little to help much. The cheery washerwoman 
would leave her soapsuds to buy onions or 
turnips of the Marlow peddlers. 

‘*A nickel’s worth of each,’’ she would say. 
Then she would add admiringly, ‘‘My, I hope 
my children will grow to be just like you! 
What a help you must be to your mother !’’ 

At the Shultzes’ Rose always left twice the 











This is the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 
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This is the Food 

That feeds the Folks 
That: fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





This is the Furrow 

That waits for the Farmer 
That raises the Food 
That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





Here’s Uncle Sam, 

Who sends us the Seed 
That long for the Furrow 
That waits for the Farmer 
That raises the Food 

That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





These are the Crops 

That grow from the Plants 
That spring from the Seed 
That long for the Furrow 
That waits for the Farmer 
That raises the Food 

That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 
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THE LAND THAT UNCLE SAM 
BUILT 


BY JESSIE ANDREWS 


Illustrated by Sears Gallagher 





These are the Folks 
That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





This is the Farmer 
That raises the Food 
That feeds the Folks 
That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





These are the Seed 
That-long for the Furrow 
That waits for the Farmer 
That raises the Food 

That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





These are the Plants 

That spring from the Seed 
That long for the Furrow 
That waits for the Farmer 
That raises the Food 
That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built. 





Ill be the Farmer, 

And Il plant the Seed; 
All the young Plants 

I will water and weed; 
All the ripe Crops 

I will gather, indeed, 

That grow from the Plants 
That spring from the Seed 
Uncle Sam loves to send 
To the Farmer, his Friend, 
Who raises the Food 
That feeds the Folks 

That fight for the Land 
Uncle Sam built! 














amount of produce paid for. ‘‘They need it so, 
and they’re so poor. She works so hard, and 
those children must eat bushels!’’ she told 
Tom one day, when they talked it over. 
When the prizes were given out, Miss Moore 
presented Tom with the beautiful Honor Badge 
for having earned the largest amount from his 
garden. Then, to the little girl’s astonishment, 
she pinned a tiny gold pin to Rose’s dress. 
‘*For the one who shared her garden with 
all,’ said the teacher, smiling. ‘‘A little bird 
told me all about Rose of the ‘Give-Away’ 
Garden.’’ And all the others applauded. 
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THE FROG’S FROLIC 


BY MABEL S. MERRILL 


OWN by the pool in the pasture, where 
the sun shone pleasantly, lived an ant 
in his sand house. His next-door 

neighbor was a grasshopper, who lived in a 
tuft of grass. Close by the tuft of grass a 
cricket fiddled all day long under a clover leaf. 
Then there was the rose bug, who lived in a 
wild rose that swung overhead. Last of all 
there was a beetle, who lived most of the time 
behind a ragged old buttercup leaf. 

Those little people were always thinking 
that they should like to go on a journey. They 
had talked it over a great many times and had 
made up their minds that some day they would 
start out to see the world. 

‘*Now, here’s our chance!’’ cried the grass- 
hopper one morning, as he made three long 
hops up from the pool to his tuft of grass. 
‘*Right at the edge of the water is a fallen leaf 
that will hold us all. Let’s get on it and sail 
away to parts unknown.’’ 

‘*The frog lives in that pool !’’ cried the ant, 
looking out of his sand house. ‘‘And talks 
very loud, too, when things don’t please him. 
Who knows whether he would be willing we 
should sail there?’’ 

‘“*T shouldn’t mind anything he said,’ 
declared the rose bug, tumbling headfirst into 
the beetle’s front yard, which was her way 
of coming to make a call. 

‘*Tt’?s high time we started out to see the 
world,’’ said the beetle, looking out through a 
hole in the ragged buttercup leaf. ‘‘I say, let’s 
go this minute!’’ 

At that all the little people set up a shout 
and rushed down to the pool, where they stood 
gazing at the fallen leaf floating on the water. 

‘“‘Why, it looks strong enough to carry us 
round the world!’’ they said. 

Suddenly the grasshopper hopped and landed 
on the big leaf. Then the cricket gave a jump 
and stood beside him. The ant scrambled on 
board quite cleverly, and the beetle followed, 
trying not to wet his feet. As for the rose bug, 
she suddenly spread her little wings and came 
floating into the middle of the leaf among her 
group of neighbors. 

‘* Hurrah! All aboard, now!’’ cried the 
whole company. 

‘Off she goes!’’ shouted the grasshopper, 
although the leaf was not moving a bit. 

**T shall fiddle every single day while we 
are at sea,’’? promised the cricket. 

**T’m not at all seasick,’? whispered the ant, 
‘*but I don’t know about the beetle. Don’t 
you think he looks a bit strange ?’’ 

** Silence, please!’’ called the rose bug, 
standing up straight in the middle of the leaf 
ship. ‘‘I’ve thought of a very important ques- 
tion. Where are we going?’’ 

All the other passengers looked hard at one 
another. ‘‘How should we know ?”’ they mut- 
tered. 

Just then there was a dreadful noise in the 
water close beside them ; it sounded almost as 
loud as an earthquake. 

Ger-r-r-r-um! That was what it sounded 
like, as much as anything. 

**Tt’s the frog!’’ whispered the beetle in a 
fright. The little people of the pasture were 
all rather afraid of the frog in the pool, 
because he made such a dreadful noise. 

The rose bug was braver than the others, 
perhaps because she had wings to fly away 
with. She tiptoed to the edge of the leaf and 
looked over. There sat the gruff old frog on a 
rock under the water with just his nose at the 
top of the pool. 

‘*What did you say, sir?’’ inquired the rose 


‘*Ger-r-r-r-um!’? answered the frog. 

‘*Why, now I know what he says!’’ whis- 
pered the rose bug. ‘‘He says, ‘Go home!’ ’”’ 

‘“*Tt’s good advice!’ cried the grasshopper. 
‘*T’ve had enough of traveling myself. Think 
what fun we can have all this long day in the 

?? 

‘Traveling is certainly hard work,’’ added 
the beetle. ‘‘Why, I feel tired out already !’’ 

By that time the grasshopper had made one 
long hop to the shore and three long hops up 
to his tuft of grass. The others followed as 
fast as they could, and when they were safe 
in the corner of the sunny pasture they all 
cried, ‘‘O my! Isn’t it good to be home again |’? 

‘*Ger-r-r-r-um!”’ said the old frog in the 
pool ; but now it sounded like laughing. 
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THE OPEN AIR FOR CHILDREN 


HERE is a growing body of testimony as 
to the great value of fresh air in the 
treatment of children. The doctors who 
confine their practice exclusively to 
children are almost to a man advo- 
cates of the fresh-air life for their little 

patients. They order it to keep up vigorous health 
in well children and to reinforce their treatment of 
sick ones. They declare that all children sleep 
better, eat better, are better tempered and of a 
fresher color, if their parents keep them in the open 
air both day and night. ‘‘Outdoor children” are 
also much less susceptible to colds and other in- 
fections than the children who are kept coddled 
in warm rooms and depend upon a daily walk for 
their airing. 

There.are many days in winter, of course, when 
children cannot be kept out very long, but there 
are no days when it is not possible to have them 
in rooms that are virtually open-air rooms. That 
is equally true of bedrooms. A child need not be 
chilly and wretched merely because he is in a cool 
room where the windows are open. His clothes in 
the daytime and his bedclothes at night should be 
warm enough to make him comfortable. It may be 
necessary to have him wear a full suit of Angora 
woolens and at night to supplement his bedding 
with a hot-water bottle. 

Some fortunate persons are the possessors of a 
porch that faces south, and many more might be if 
they would only take pains to arrange one. If 
there is a properly protected porch on the house, 
the child should never be permitted to sleep any- 
where else. Many obstinate cases of marasmus 
and malnutrition have yielded quite quickly to this 
treatment when all other attempts to cure them 
have failed. 

When the porch is lacking, it is often possible to 
press a balcony into service or to arrange a sleep- 
ing shack on a roof, But when none of those are 
available the next best thing is a room with a 
southern exposure, in which you keep all of the 
windows open all of the time so that the air may 
be as much as possible like that of the outdoors. 
The acute infectious disorders in children respond 
well to this treatment, as do common colds, for 
which infection is also responsible. Of course, you 
should arrange the night clothing so that it will 
Stay in place, and take care to prevent the cold 
air from blowing directly on the child’s head. 
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A DAY OF NOTHINGS 


’M all tired out,” lamented Celia. “I know 
I shall be sorry if I don’t go to the club 
concert to-night, but it doesn’t seem as 
if I could summon the energy. And this 
morning I was positively eager for it! 
I don’t understand. I’ve no business to 

be so used up. If ’d worked hard, or accom- 

plished anything big; but it’s been a day of little 
nothings. I’m ashamed of myself.” 

“Lie perfectly flat for an hour and rest; make 
up your mind to do just what you feel like when 
the time comes, go or not go, but not to decide till 
after your rest and supper,” advised Sophie wisely. 
“I know what ‘nothings’ are! They’re a great deal 
worse than ‘somethings,’ unless they’re sprinkled 
in betwixt and between.” 

“You’re the most comprehending soul, Sophie!” 
sighed Celia, settling deeper into her cushions. 
‘You always do understand. All the same, it’s 
ridiculous. Why, I haven’t done anything!” 

“Didn’t I see a pile of letters and parcels on the 
hall table?” inquired Sophie. ‘“‘They’re something, 
you know.” 

“Oh, those! There are four birthdays in the fam- 
ily this month, and I thought I’d start the presents 
off to-day. They have to be done up daintily, of 
course, but I’m rather a star at that sort of thing; 
I never mind it, although it does take time.” 

“Fussy! fussy! fussy!” said Sophie, shaking her 
head. “‘Fussy tasks are always tiring, whether you 
know it or not. Letters, too, when you write them 
in a batch —” 

“‘Most were just little notes, but one was ‘fussy,’ 
if you like; anyway, I hated to write it because I 
don’t know her well, and she’s touchy. I had to 
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explain tactfully that her committee hasn’t accom- | 


plished what was expected of it,and she’d better 


stop visiting round and see that it didn’t loaf on | 


its job, or else resign. Pretty little bit of corre- 
spondence to undertake, wasn’t it?” 

“Restful to the nerves,” assented Sophie iron- 
ically. ‘I can guess how you felt when you'd fin- 
ished.” 

“Like a wrung-out dishcloth,” confessed Celia. 
“And yet, it filled only half a sheet.” 


“Any more cheering trifles like that?” prompted | 


Sophie. 

“Oh, no! Only ordinary things — telephoning, 
mending, hunting up a missing address, getting | 
rid ofa persistent peddler, washing a bit of old lace, 
cleaning up a bureau drawer—just nothings.” 

‘*There’s one good thing about that sort of day,” 
said Sophie, reflectively. “It does help to explain 
things a good deal.” 

“What things?” demanded Celia. 


“Persons, perhaps I meant. The ones who will | 


and the ones who won’t, you know, when you ask 





| the tidy little linen-coated black boy who served 
| at table approached the bishop and asked in a low 


them to help with anything big and worth while 
outside their own affairs. You must have noticed | 
for yourself that it’s very seldom the persons with- | 
out responsibilities, those whose lives are given | 
up to little things—things they could drop or defer | 
perfectly well—whom you can really depend on? | 
They’ll do a few more little things, perhaps; but | 
they’re too tired and fussed, or they think they’re | 
too busy, to undertake the really big tasks; or, if | 


they do, they are erratic and inadequate "about = 


doing them, and keep you on edge with anxiety | 
till the last moment. | 

“It’s the persons who already have real, serious | 
responsibilities whom you expect to be ready to | 
shoulder other responsibilities, and who generally | 


do. Of course, we all have little things to attend to, | = 


but when they are scattered along with the big 
ones, or make a part of them, they keep their pro- 
portion; they stay little. They lose it when there 
is nothing big to test them by. They stay petty, but 
they loom up dominant.” 
“Mountains out of molehills,” suggested Celia. 
“And nerves out of nothings,” added Sophie. 
Celia laughed. “I’ve lain flat only ten minutes,” 


she said, “but your prescription is working. My | — 


nerves aren’t as tense as they were, and I almost 
believe after another fifty minutes —” 

“Oh, I do hope so!” cried Sophie. “I'll go with 
you, if you will. I’ve been dying to all the time!” 


os 


TOMMY TO THE RESCUE 
H= Tommy—by no other name known to 


fame—came to the rescue of a hungry infant 

and a distressed mother in a metropolitan 
subway car is the theme of an incident described 
in the New York Herald. Somewhat condensed, it 
runs as follows: 

The mother opened a small wicker bag and drew 
forth a bottle, the slightly gray color of which | 
indicated that it had formerly contained milk. She | 
gave it to the infant, who, after two lusty intakes, | 
discovered the deception that had been practiced 
upon him and went up two octaves in his roaring. 
On all sides looks of distress began to appear in 
the eyes of the passengers. 

At about this time a young man of eleven years 
came into the limelight. All that is known of him | 
is that his first name was Thomas. He broke the 
side of a large paper bag that rested between him 
and an eight-year-old companion and drew forth a | 
pint bottle of milk. He looked bashfully at the 
troubled mother opposite, and when she glanced 
at him he held the bottle up and nodded the ques- 
tion: 

“Want it?” 

Two minutes later the only unusual noise in the 
car was a gurgle; the baby was still “going strong” 
when the car reached Ninety-sixth Street. 

No sooner had the older boy regained his seat, 
after doing his good turn, than his little companion 
whispered in awe: 

“Say, Tommy, you’ll git kilt!” 

The answer to that was immediate. An elderly 
man at Tommy’s right turned the boy’s hand flat 
and put a quarter into it, and the smiling mother 
tossed ten cents at his feet. The boy immediately 
returned the ten cents to the infant’s mother, but, 
for some strange psychological reason, he kept 
the elderly man’s quarter. 
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WHAT BIG GUNS ARE MADE OF 
Athan one to the Millgate Monthly, no fewer 





than one hundred and seventeen miles of 

steel wire are wound on a twelve-inch gun 
that weighs thirteen and a half tons. In appear- 
ance this wire, which is of the same quality as 
piano wire, resembles tape; it is one quarter of an 
inch wide and one tenth of an inch thick. It is tested 
toa breaking strength of one hundred and ten tons. 
The wire unwinds from a reel as the gun barrel 
revolves; and a tension of about fifty tons to the 
square inch insures mechanical accuracy in wrap- 
ping it round the gun. 

Various parts of the gun receive different thick- 
nesses of wire. At the breech of a twelve-inch gun, 
where the chief strain comes, there are ninety-two 
layers, which give a thickness of nine and a half 
inches of wire; but at the muzzle there are only 
fourteen layers. Over the wire the gunmakers 
shrink on steel rings at white heat. When they 
cool, they contract and grip with immense force. 
The rifling of the barrel is an automatic process— 
an example of wonderful mechanical ingenuity. 
When the gun is finished, experts test the accuracy 
of the rifling with plastic gutta-percha. 
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UNQUESTIONABLY 


HERE was a prominent lawyer in San Fran- 

cisco who prided himself on his astuteness in 

questioning Chinese witnesses. He was very 
nearsighted, however, says Case and Comment,and 
on one occasion got into difficulty through failing to 
notice that the dress of a certain Chinese witness 
was of finer texture than that worn by the ordinary 
coolie. The following dialogue ensued: 

“What is your name?” 

“Sell Lung.” 

“Do you live in San Francisco?” 

“Ves.” 

**You savvy God?” 

“Mr. Attorney, if you mean to ask whether I 
comprehend the entity of our Creator, I will merely 
reply that on next Thursday evening I shall ad- 
dress the State Ministerial Association upon the 
subject of the Divinity of Christ, and I shall be 
pleased if you will attend.” 

To the day of his death the celebrated lawyer 
will never escape the question, ‘You savvy God?” 
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HE THOUGHT IT WAS SAFE 


HE late Bishop Dudley of Kentucky used to 

| relate with much relish an amusing experi- 

ence that he once had in connection with 

waffies. At a fine old Virginia homestead, where 

he was a frequent guest, the waffles were always 
| remarkably good. 

One morning, as breakfast drew near an end, 


voice: 
“Bishop, won’t y’ have ’n’er waffle?” 
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| Boys! 


Here’s the 
Bicycle Bug 


Get It! 


AST MONTH we 
asked you if you 
wanted a_ beautiful 
green-gold scarfpin 
free? We also told 
you to watch for the 
answer here this 
month, ‘member? 








Get the Bicycle Bug! 


Well, the answer is: Send in your full name 
and address, and the name and address of a 
bicycle dealer near you, to us and we will give 
you full instructions where to go to get this lovely 
stickpin free. No boy who loves bicycling will 
want to be without one.. Write TO-DAY. 


UNITED STATES 
TIRE COMPANY 


1797 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Coffee and Teas¢ 


Provide for every meal a wholesome, enjoyable 
beverage of never varying excellence. 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is the best known and most 
widely distributed of any brand of roasted coffee 
world. 


in the 
Packed in 1-2-3-5-lb. all-tin packages under perfect 
sanitary conditions in our famous sunlit factory. 

WHITE HOUSE TEAS are from the finest tea gardens of 


the East. All varieties in 4 and } all-tin packages. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters Boston—Chicago 
















“Yes,” said the genial bishop, “I believe I will.” 
“Dey ain’ no mo’,”’ said the boy. 


| me if I wanted another one?” 
“Bishop,” exclaimed the boy, “yo's done et ten 
aready, and I t’ought yeh wouldn’t want no mo’!” | 


Write for 

handsome 
‘“Well,” exclaimed the surprised gentleman, “‘if | illustrated 

| there aren’t any more waffles, what made you ask | catalog—and 

the nearest 

Red Wing 


agent's name. 
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Captain of the Red 
Wing Club 
Nothing better or 


finer than to be Cap- 
tain of a Red Wing 


An Ideal 


What better or more practical 


Club. To lead your — me the 
chums through the lehendo 


countryside on 


Red 
Wing 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


For Red Wing isa real 
man’s wheel, made to 
fit your reach. It has ped with 
a special 54%" crank, 
interchangeable with 
the standard 7". So 
it will still continue to 
fit you—when you’re 
years past the “‘boy’s 
wheel” point. 


New England Bicycle Co. 
68 High St., Worcester, Mass. 


every requirement of the home sewing. 


of The Youth's Companion. 








station is plained in our 


brings booklet by return mail. 














Wedding Gitt 
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a gift that will give a lifetime of useful service and be 
a constant reminder of the thoughtfulness of the giver. 


Quality First. This fine family Sewing Machine is 
Wheels used and recommended in tens of thousands of homes 

throughout the country. No machine, at any 
will last longer, do better work, or more completely 





choice of six styles (foot-treadle or electric), each equip- 
a complete set of the best attachments and 
each warranted for twenty-five years by the Publishers 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. How we 
can sell this first-quality Sewing Machine at so low a 
price and aad all a, charges to your nearest freight 
illustrated descriptive 
Booklet, which “wall be sent free to any inquirer. 


Write to-day. A postal-card request 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Bran Cures 
Many Grouches 


Many blue days, many dull days 
are due to lack of bran. 

Many cross words, many head- 
aches can be saved by bran. 

Why omit it? In Pettijohn’s it 
comes as part of ‘a delicious food. 
Once learn its effects—by a week's 
test-—and you never will omit it. 
Don’t live on branless diet. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. (1571) 


Rider Agents 
where to ride and exhibit 
w Ranger" Motorbike” 
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Dept. T-50, Chicago 


\i 
Boys, here’s 


an ‘Assis 
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Old 
reliable 3-in-One 
ever muffs ’em. Rubbed 
./ into your glove, makes it grip 
\ like a bul P"P- Makes the 

" leather soft, but never greasy. 


‘ e e 
\ 3-in-One Oil 
\._ keeps rust off catchers’ masks. Also 
. lubricates and prevents rust on 
*% guns, bicycles, skates, motors, 
* phonographs, all light mech- 
% anisms. 
\\ All stores: In bottles, 
10c, 25c, 50c. In 
% Handy Oil 
‘i Cans, 
e  25c. 


FREE 
























Three-in-One 


Generous sample A - Oil Company 
and Dictionary of VN P / 165AIM. Bdwy., 
Uses, J New York 
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Beautifully en- & 
ameled and striped. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
back. $19.95 from Chicago. Write for our Bie 
cycle Book—bicycles shown in colors! : 
‘| FREE! Address house nearest you. 











at a small cost by ueing our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
a ily attached. No special tools required. 
\i rite ae | for_bar- 
| » =a free book 
‘A escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
Sf 0 tachment. Motorcycles, ail makes, new 
| and second-hand, and u 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 









COMPANION 


“NAME-ON” 
KNIVES 


HE BLADES are made of the famous 
Car-Van-Steel,” the finest quality that 
money, skill and scientific methods can 
produce. Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name and address 
will be placed under a transparent handle— 
permanent evidence of ownership. 
Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
No. 137 > This Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion su bers 


tion ; or sold for $1.00. Delivered 
anywhere in the U nited Sta 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








IN A BURNING AEROPLANE 


E extensive use of the aéroplane in the 
European war makes possible many thrilling 
adventures that could never have occurred 
in any previous war. In the Cornhill Magazine, 
B. E. F. tells of perhaps the most frightful experi- 
ence through which an aviator can pass. After a 
successful engagement with a German machine, 
—Two-tails, as he called it,—the writer’s machine 
proceeded to carry out its reconnoissance orders 
under fire from the hostile guns. 

One shot, he says, exploded quite close to our 
fuel tank and knocked several holes in it. We were 
then at a height of a little less than four thousand 
feet, and still well behind the German lines. The 


engine stopped suddenly from lack of spirit, and | 5 


the next thing I saw was burning petrol running 
between my legs. The petrol in the tank, being 
under pressure, squirted over the planes and the 
tail and, pouring into the nacelle, in which both of 
us Were sitting, turned it into a roaring furnace. 

To avoid being burned to death, we had to get 
down as quickly as we could. If we went too fast, 
however, the spars and tail, weakened by the 
flames, would break under the enormous extra 
strain that very high speed always causes. Neither 
of us expected to get out of it alive. 

The blazing petrol soaked into our clothes, so 
that we ourselves became as it were the wick ina 
spirit lamp. The agony was awful, and we were 
also nearly suffocated by the fumes. Luckily, my 
glasses did not entirely collapse, so that my sight 
was still sufficient to steer by, although one eye 
was temporarily done for. We came down pretty 
fast, and the speed indicator showed well over one 
hundred miles an hour before it burned away. 

Turning round, I saw the tail, rudder and ele- 
vator burning furiously, and it was most doubtful 
if it were possible to prevent the machine in its 
flaming state from crashing nose first into the 
ground. If it had done so from such a height, there 
would have been nothing left of us to bury. We 
had much to be thankful for, however. In the first 
place we had got rid of all our bombs; we were 
also extraordinarily lucky in another respect. 
Although we had some fifty odd cartridges of ball 
ammunition for our machine gun, and perhaps a 
dozen for our revolvers, left after our bout with 
Two-tails, and although it all went off, round by 
round, in the heat, not one of the bullets, as they 
crashed through the steel and wood of the frame- 
work in all directions, hit either of us. 

By good luck, we just managed to miss the Ger- 
man trenches and to land a few yards on our side 
of the battle line; in fact, the first earth that we 
touched was the parapet of one of our front-line 
trenches. In another ten seconds the tail and the 
controlling planes would have had insufficient grip 
on the air to keep the machine under control, and 
I don’t think that I could have stuck to the task 
much longer myself; my eyes and arms were just 
equal to making a decent landing, and that was 
about all. 

As for Roger, he was worse off still, for he had 
nothing to do except sit tight and let himself be 
burned; his pluck and grit were wonderful. If he 
had tried to obey his natural instinct and escape 
from the fire, he would undoubtedly have wrecked 
the aéroplane and killed us both. 

I am told that we fainted, and that some ex- 
tremely plucky stretcher-bearers of the Rifle 
Brigade and the Leinsters carried us back to their 
regimental dressing station under a heavy shrapnel 
fire. Thanks to the leather clothing that both of us 
wore, we were not burned so much as might have 
been expected. 
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PRAYER OUT OF SEASON 


HE first Sunday in a new charge is always 

trying for any minister, but doubly so for a 

Methodist minister. He has had no choice in 
selecting the congregation that he must minister to 
for thfe ensuing year; moreover, he is aware of the 
fact that his congregation, having had no decisive 
voice in his appointment, is in a critical attitude. 

The Rev. Mr. Howell, of a Texas conference, 
who boasts that he is the homeliest minister in the 
conference, relates an incident that happened on 
one of his ‘‘first Sundays.” . 

‘After the usual morning offering and the read- 
ing of the second lesson,” he says, “I walked to 
one side of my pulpit and began to speak in a con- 
versational tone to my audience: ‘Owing to the 
decision of the bishop of our last conference, I am 
sent here to preach to you, and for the next year, 
the Lord willing, I shall look into your faces and 
receive my inspiration from —’ 

“*Praise the Lord!’ shouted a voice from the 
‘amen corner.’ 

“Of course, a Methodist minister is prepared for 
such utterances, and expects them, but no minister, 
of howsoever long experience, would be prepared 
for such a situation as immediately followed. 

“*And,’ I continued, ‘I shall expect you to be in 
your places, looking into my face —’ 

“QO Lord, have mercy!’ This petition to the 
Deity came from the same quarter and in the same 
clear and distinct tones. 

“Somehow, after the tittering had subsided, I 
managed to stumble through what I had to say. 

“After the services one of the deacons explained 
that the disquieting voice belonged to Brother 
Bascom, who was as deaf as a post, but who still 
asserted his right to speak out as the spirit moved 


him.” 
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WHAT THE JAPANESE LIVE ON 


R. TAKATA, Japanese Minister of Educa- 
tion, has recently published a book concern- 
ing economic conditions in Japan. The pinch 

comes harder upon the middle classes than upon 
the lower classes, since the former must not only 
live but must keep up a respectable appearance 
on salaries no greater than those that men who 
work at trades receive. 

For example, according to Dr. Takata, a primary- 
school teacher earns fifteen dollars and a half a 
month, but his lowest budget for a family of four 
reaches seventeen dollars and thirty-three cents. 
His wife must do work at home to earn the deficit. 
A magazine editor and writer, who has a wife, two 
children and a maid, spends thirty-two dollars and 
seventy-five cents monthly on household sundries. 
His earnings are irregular, but always below his 
expenses. He has been compelled to borrow money 
from his wife’s relatives, and her trousseau is not 
unknown to the pawnshops. 

The learned author states that two thirds of the 
Tokyo doctors earn no more than fifty dollars a 
month. Obviously, the professional classes of 
Japan are in the grip of conditions that are far 
from enviable. 





































Enjoyable Mileage 
as Well as Great Mileage 


Undoubtedly an immense number of motor- 
ists buy Goodyear Tires simply because of 
the extreme mileages they deliver. 


But we believe the majority of our users buy 
Goodyears because of the character of that 
mileage. 


For Goodyear mileage is mileage uncom- 
monly free from trouble—enjoyable mileage 
as well as great mileage—mileage given 
liberally at a minimum of attention and 
expense. 


We protect our tires in the No-Hook type 
against blow-outs by the Goodyear On-Air 
cure, against rim-cutting by the Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut feature, against loose treads by 
the Goodyear Rubber Rivets, against insecur- 
ity by the Goodyear Braided Piano-Wire 
base. 


The manner of Goodyear construction, the 
materials used, and the thickness of Good- 
year treads afford able defense against bruis- 
ing and puncture. 


All these factors combine in Goodyear Tires 
to an efficiency and usefulness not to be 
approximated otherwise. 


All have a part in that superiority which has 
made Goodyear Tires the largest-selling 
brand in America. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
“*Tire Saver’? Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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We'll Help You To Be | 
A Fisk Bicycle Club Member 


HE Bicycle Club is to be the summer's big sport. 

They’re loads of fun and every real boy belongs. 
We have helped more than ten thousand boys to be 
members of Fisk Clubs and we'll be glad to help 
you. We show you how to form your club—how to 
elect your officers—tell you about flag signaling— 
and all about the fun you can have. Write at once 
for complete information—learn about offer of 100 
sets of Fisk Visible Value Tires FREE to the 100 


best Fisk Clubs, and about the many other ways we 
help Fisk Club members. 


Do You Want A Free Subscription to the 


BISK CLUB NEWS 


This entertaining magazine tells of the activities 
of Fisk Clubs and Fisk boys. We'll be pleased to 
add a few more names to the subscription list with- 
out charge upon request. Write at once—don’t be 
too late to have your name put on the FREE list. 

When writing tell us if there is a Fisk 
Bicycle Club in your town—and if you 


would like to be a Fisk Club member. 


Address The Fisk Club Chief, Dept. M, 
THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk VisiBLE VALUE Bicycle Tires 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
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